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‘‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


THIS IS A 


Mellin’s - Food - Girl. 















CECILIA PAYNE, MACON, GA. 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, anys bright, and active, 
and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous, 


GIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR 


Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The - Care: and - Feeding - of - Infants,” 


WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST. 





THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., - = Boston, Mass. 
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Tait, Sons & Co.’s New Books 





The Last Sentence 


By MAxwELL Gray, author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “‘ The Reproach of Annesly,”’ 
” ‘ete. Tllustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is a more powerful work than “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” which made Maxwell Gray’s reputation- 
The story is well worked out, and holds the reader’s attention with ever increasing force from the opening chapter 
in legend-haunted Brittany to the tremendous climax in the closing scene, where, in the English courtroom, the 
Judge breaks down under more than morta! strain. The author has the rare and delightful facuity of being able 
to carry the reader with ner through all her wanderings, so that the atmosphere of the story is never lost or un- 
felt. No better book can be imagined. 


The Victorian Age of English Literature 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,” ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,” ‘‘ Laurence 
” Oliphant’s Life,” ete. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

The cnarm of Mrs. Oliphant’s style, as well as the justness of criticisms, and the thorough knowledge 
which she possesses of English literature, particularly oe the last two centuries, will make this new work 
from her pen much sought after both by students of English literature and by critical reviewers. ... The work 
issober,well informed and sympathetic; its range is wide, and it has a patient as well as an industrious chronicler. 


Oriole’s Daughter Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


By Jessie FoTHERGILL, author of “‘ The First | A Study of his Life and Work. By ArTHurR 
Violin,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Wauau, A.B. (Oxon.). With portraits and 
Like “Cosmopolis,” this most interesting book—the 21 illustrations from photographs specially 

ast written before her death by the gifted author of taken for this work. One volume, 8vo, cloth 

“The First Violin ’”’—opens in the City of Rome. Lifein gilt top, uncut edges, $3.00 ’ 

the Eternal City is sketched with a masterly and sympa- P, : es, Hd.0V. 

x “Probably the most judicious and discriminating 


thetic touch, and when the scene changes to the North 1 
of England the atmosphere of the story changes as | Study of Tennyson’s whole work that has yet been 


abruptly from the humid breath of the South to the brac- made.” — The Dial. 

ing air of the English shires. The story is well and “Tt is a work to geo alike in the drawing room and 
clearly told; it is full of exquisite passages, is delicately | the library, and all readers of Tennyson will find in it 
written, and absolutely free from any suspicion of ya a material which illustrates his poetry.””"— Boston 
grossness. erald. 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry Irving 


With a frontispiece by Whistler. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Edition de Luxe (in Press). 
Large paper, limited to 300 copies, signed by the author. One vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut edges, $5.00, net. 

This dainty little volume comprises foar interesting addresses by Mr. Irving, dealing with the annals of act- 
ing and with the art as well as with the traditions of the stage. It is full at once of the enthusiasms and the pro- 
fessional culture which mark everything said or done by the chief figure on the modern stage. The addresses, de- 
livered at Oxford University, on the Four Great Actors of the English Stage, will, we are sure, be read and reread 
by all lovers of the higher drama, and by — one in sympathy with the actor’s art. The work is enriched by an 
excellent character portrait of Mr. Henry Irving. FP 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY 


31 Union Square, North, NEW YORK 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. A delightful book that gives a new insight into the social and do- 
mestic life of Colonial and Revolutionary times. It tells of how our ancestors lived and loved, as 
well as how they wrought, suffered and died. The volume contains a number of colonial illustrations 
after drawings specially made for the work. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


VAL=MARIA: A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I. 


By Mrs. LAWRENCE TURNBULL, author of “The Catholic Man.” Containing photogravure frontispiece 
from drawing by Kenyon Cox. 12mo, ornamented cover, gilt top, $1.25. 


A RIDDLE OF LUCK. 


by * RY E. STONE, author of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Protégé.” A genuinely entertaining story in which true 
jumor, true human nature, and true love form a strong combination. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 








LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Hew (Third) Edition. Edited from original manuscripts 
Rings rom his printed correspondence and other writ- 
ngs, by Hon. JOHN BIGELOW. Three volumes. 


Crown svo, cloth, $4.50. 


A LEAFLESS SPRING. 


JOHN GRAY. 
A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. By JAMES LANE 
ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
BUT MEN MUST WORK. By Rosa N. CAREY. 


AjNew Novel by Ossip SCHUBIN. Translated from the} A NORTH COUNTRY COM 
New onte Giiiee EDY. By M. 
LiGerman by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. BETHAM EDWARDS. e 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
me Twenty years later than any of its competitors. 
or general reference, ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’ is unequaled by any other work of like nature.”—J. ¥. Observer 
: In ten volumes. A valuable and extremely cheap set of books. 
Trice per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 
y-lour page illustrated circular sent to any address on application. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


1B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715-717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, 


AGENTS WANTED Pj tu Chi 
for the Aythentis C resque cago 
rnship of high, healthful land, dotted with clear AND GUIDED THE WORLD'S FAIR 
‘Kes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 


1. HegToes, no liquor, no malaria;where pineapples 200 M. if 
a ’ ; ’ agnificent Engravi cos art, 
on mtend oranges grow best, and fresh vegeta les $10,000, taken especially for this book, Greateet sel 
ments es all winter. Homes sold on install- ler of recent years. Special terms to agents. Canvass- 
month! +! cheap! “The Florida Homeseeker,” ing outfit free, add 25c. Le reight paid. 
0 te ells all about it. Sample Free. Write Complete copy mailed for price $1.50. +. 
. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, 
Agents wanted for other books and Bibles, Credit given. 














“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


F IDA PENINeuLA 














Our Latest Books 


Some Passages in the Prac- 
tice of Dr. Martha Scar- 
borough. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


It is strikingly original in presenting the 
ethics of the body. 


The [lan With Seven Hearts, 
And Other Stories. By ARTHUR BURRELL. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The book bears the stamp of solid, shrewd 
intellect. 


Guide to the Knowledge of 
God. 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. 
GRATRY, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


“The most brilliant contribution of the last 
half-century to theological thought.”’—Beacon. 


The Coming Religion. 
By Tuomas VAN Ness, A.M. A presen- 
tation of the trend of modern thought. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“His manly, fair and inspiriting book de- 
serves wide reading.’’—Boston Times. 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David. 
By Honore pe Bauzac. Translated by 
Miss K. P. Wormeley. 12mo, half russia, 
$1.50. 
‘One of the master’s great books.”’—Tribune. 


Convent Life of George Sand. 
(From ‘* L’Historie de Ma Vie.’’) 
Translated by MARTA ELLERY MACKAYE, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘Written with that vivid and picturesque 
charm peeuliar to all her writings.”—J. Y. 
Times. 


In the Bundle of Time. 
A Volume of Stories with Interludes. 
By ArLo Bares. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘Full of charm from first to last.””—Budget. 


In Foreign Kitchens. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, 50 
cents. With many carefully selected re- 
cipes. 


Keep Your [outh Shut. 
A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
Its Causes, Effects:and Treatment. By 
F. A. A. Smirn,M.D. With an Appendix 
on Ophthalmia in infants, by Drs. SMiTH 
and SWAN BURNETT. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts, 


“ Would be a great benefit if the book could 
attain a wide sale.””—Medical Journal. 


THE FPERRIER NOVELS. 
The Inheritance. 
Destiny. 
By Susan EDMONSTONE FERRIER. 
With photogravures by Merrill. Halfrussia, 
uniform with our “ Jane Austen.’’ Each 
novel, in two volumes, $2.50. 


Marriage. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers - * - ” Bo ston 
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CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE AND 
OTHER NEW SKETCHES. 

By MARK TwAIN. With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. Stamped leather, $1.50. 
This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 

story of the £1,000,000 Bank-Note,”’ together 

with several other stories, by the same au- 
thor, which have never before appeared in 
book form. They include: ‘‘ Mental Telegra- 
phy, ” “ Playing Courier,” “A Letter to Queen 

ictoria,’’ **‘ About Ships,” “The German 

Chicago ” and “A Majestic Literary Fossil.’ 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 

By Mark TwAIN. Fully illustrated by Dan 

Beard. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 
TENTING ON THE PLAINS. 

By EL1zABETH B. Custer, author of ‘* Boots 
and Saddles.’’ New cheap edition. Llius- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This edition is printed from new plates,with 
the original illustrations, and bound ina hand- 
some and appropriate cover. It is one of Mrs. 


Custer’s best books, and can be very fav orably 
compared with her “ Boots and Saddles.’ 


A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. 
An examination of Herbert Spencer’s utter- 
ances on the land question. By HENRY 

GEORGE, author of ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 

erty,’’ ‘“‘ Protection or Free Trade,”’ ‘‘So- 

cial Problems,’ ‘‘The Land Question,” 

‘Property in Land,”’ ‘‘ The Condition of 

Labor,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 

50 cents. 

“ He has made a book which every admirer 
will be glad to read.” —Boston Globe. 

“The doctrines of which Henry George is 
the great apostle are reiterated with all the 
_ of his strong mind and ready pen.’ 

fashington Star. 

ONE HUNDRED DESSERTS. 
By ALESSANDRO FILIPPINI. Neatly bound 
in cloth, 16mo, 128 pages, 50 cents. 

This is the third volume of this series, the 
other two being ‘“‘ One Hundred Ways of Cook- 


ing Eggs ” and “‘ One Hundred Ways of Cook- 
ing and Serving Fish.” 


Send for our Iliustrated Catalogue. 
‘« Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or are 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 





WE: publish Books for 


Bible 
© Students 


Evolution in Religion. 
By Rev. W. W. MCLANE, D.D. Price $1.00. 
Thoroughly scientific, fearless and straightforward. 


For instance 


Notes on Difficult Passages of the 
New Testament. By Rev. ELIAS Rices, D.D.., 
LL.D. Price $1.25. 


The Fourfold Story. 
By Rev. Gro. F. GENUNG. Price 75 cents. 
A concise, helpful analysis of the Four Gospels. 


The Book, When and By Whom 


The Bible Was Written. By Rev. S.L. BLAKE, 
D.D. Price $1.50. 


Bible Studies. 
By Rev. A. BUEBIEM, D.D. Price, cloth, 40 cents; 
paper, 25 cen 
“It is jdiadien, safe, devout, comprehensive.”’—/our- 
nal of Education. 


Studies of the Old Testament. 
By Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. Price $1.25. 


Primer of Christian Evidence. 


By R. A. Reprorp, M.A. With an appendix on 
“How to Teach the Old Testament.” Price 75 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 





REMOVAL. 


OUR NEW YORK ADDRESS 1S NOW 
112 Fifth Ave., near (6th St. 


Revell’s New Books 


The Life of Catherine Booth, The Mother of the 
Salvation Army. By F. de L. BooTH-TUCKER. With 
19 full-page plates and many other illustrations. 2 
vols., 1340 pages, royal Svo, cloth, boxed, net, $3.50. 
Besides giving a full xccount of Mrs. Booth’s life, this 

»k gives a complete and accurate record of the or- 
ganization and early history of the Salvation Army in 

Europe, America and Australia. 

“Well got up, carefully printed and copiously illus- 
trated, they are not an unworthy tribute to one of the 
worthiest women of our time.”— W. 7. Stead, in the Re- 
view of Reviews. 











Princeton Sermons. Chiefly by Professors in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 1J2mov, cloth, $1.50. 


The contributors are President Patten and Professors 
Green, Hodge, Warfield, Paxton, Aiken, Murray, Davis. 


The Holy Spirit in Missions. By tev. A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ Dr. Gordon is a writer with whom to differ is better 
and more suggestive than to agree with some others. 
He loves the truth, he gives his readers much that is 
true and deeply of the essence of Christianity.”— The 
Independent. 


Moses, the Servant of God. By Rev. F. B. 
MEYER. A new volume of the series of O/d Testament 
Heroes. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. D. L. Moody says: “Few books of recent years 
are better adapted to instruc *tand help Christians than 
those of this author.’ 


Men and Morals. Addresses. By Rev. JAMES 
STALKER, M.A., D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“ These lectures are earnest, striking and impressive 
presentations of practical truths of Christianity.”—7he 
Lutheran Observer. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


{NEw York: li2 Fifth Avenue. 
«CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 











SECOND 
EDITION 
The Midwinter (Feb’y) 


CENTURY 


Reprinted to supply the con- 
tinued demand for this splen- 
did number. Price 35 
cents. 




















EO 
MUs! ANY 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 9% sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. OBGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Price3]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. (THE MUSICAL VISITOR scup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price$1 ayear. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books wil! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Blake Bell Foundry 


lished in 1 
Successors t re & ° WM. BLAKE & Co. 
€b a 80) omsey escription, single or chimes, 








Subscribes’ Coldiin, a 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fire lin 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each enh wendy 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad. 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. x 





If you wish a new Encyclo, edia, Typew 
Piano (orto iy a Piano), Bicycle Bioteams Iead Organ, 
save money by calling a oom 9, 0 Bromftiel treet. 
Boston. is . 


byvan Amerie situation as t . Ms 
Bes merican lady who has ha ex] He 

cities, and can furnish ia nee fn bath 
‘Add ress R. B., The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





” Kent.—A furnished house in Chi 
Ans and September, in fine order, for $20 a monk 
hin ten minutes’ ride of fair grounds. For partiew 
tig address Miss E. W. B., No. 183 37th Street, Chicago 





Church Equipment. 





Catalogue with SHUR SH testime: ScHoos als. padtey Ty te 


MENEELY & U0 
WEST TROY RY 





7 


For Churches, Scuools, etc., also Chim. 
and Peais. For 2ore than half a centag: 
noted for woeriority over all others, 


_BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church and School Belle 8@™ Send for 
Catalogue. C. 8. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, o, 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT LL 3 











Ht BE 
VcSHANE B BELL FOUNDRY. Satan IMORE, ue 


IMPROVED 





refer to over 1,000 churches, Send 
samples and prices. 
Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and $2 Canal Street, Boston. 

















Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
116 Elizabeth St. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘Wer vor. ny. 














PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 


MISS KITTY 
By Helen B. Williams 
A story of a young girl from the age of 


sixteen onward, through the experiences 


of home life and school life. 
I2mo. - -_ Price. $1.25. 


Address orders to 


Hi. D. NOYES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








FOR EASTER. 
2d Edition of ped 
‘Through Death to Life. 


By Reven Tuomas, D. D. 








BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


BLAKE i BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, SILVER, BURDETT & 00+ 
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- - STATIONERY 


To deserve this title in this day of inven- 
tions and improvements writing papers must 
certainly be of sur- 
passing excellence. 
The Whiting Pa- 
per Co. are the lar- 
gest manufacturers of 
fine stationery in the 
world, their product 
is the best and their 
papers the most fash- 
ionable. 

Try their * Standard Linen,”’ the cor- 
rect linen paper. An immense variety of their 
goods can be seen at your stationers. 


Whiting Paper Company, 


148 to 152 Duane St., New York. 


SAVE $43 = CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist as ears through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco ana Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
fm charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, ete. call on or address 
J.G. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 








Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
dacted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new 
foom is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 

ation in this country. 


a | ie: WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES, 


Ko. 1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
a, Hew Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
= 4, Montana and the Yellowstone National Park. 

@. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ T @ No. 
1, but omitting Alaska. 2: tocar 

Wo. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New 
Bexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

e Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
dither of these excursions. 

PP 4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the Con- 
an ond to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 

—~5 hg homeward through the Yellowstone Na- 

ark. 

Fach of these tours i Y 
Pehl se tours includes a week at the Columbian 

The parties will travelin Ma 

tie gnificent Special Ves- 
baled Trains, with Dining Cars and all other 
mtclass appointments. 

















The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars will a 
oh hicago daily during the summer. A week 
e Raymond & Whitcomb tirand Hotel, opposite the 
Grounds, will be ineluded in the tickets. 


Send tk ser 
tetas — PM 1 riptive book, mentioning the par- 
oes RA YMOND & WHITCOMB, 
Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


WEEE CCE OCC LAL E Cte 














% For residence & busi- 
we HARVE ness property in lots K 
3 cms from $300 to $700 key 
x that are rapidly ad- = 
: H pe an a. * 
‘or homes for persons 

% R E desiring work in 
Ed A V Y of the 14 factories in = 
my Harvey—or on hun- *K 
* dredsofnewbuildings 5x 
x A Fer thebest and moat 3 
% H R E savente ry oe io 
z Pots wl V Y sites in the vicinity of = 
Mention this paper and Chleage. % 
address: 3K 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 5 
eRookery Bldg.,217 LaSalle St., for free trans, = 
» Maps, pamphiets and fuil information. K 
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CONTENTS: 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationairst, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
83.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clabs—of Two, including at least ONK NEW subscriber, 
5.0—Of TH REE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
rs, #6.00—of Five, including at least THREE NEW 
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Specialties 
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Short Gauntlet Kid Gloves 
at § {.00 4a pair are very 
desirable, worth $1.50. 

P. K. Biarritz in Reds, suit- 
able for Bicycle riding, are 
$1.25 a pair. 

8-inch Mousquetaire Suedes 
have just arrived in all the 
new spring shades, at 
$1.10 a pair. 


7-Hook GLACE KID, $1.00 a pair. 
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and DOGSKIN GLOVES, fancy welts, 


at $1.00 a pair. 
Spring Jackets and Capes, 


** Bewildering ” is the term to use when attempting 
to describe the Capes and Jackets placed on the 
market today. 

We leave it to our patrons to judge if we have not 
selected the most attractive and desirable styles 
from the various manufacturers. 


R. & F$. Gilchrist, 


5 and 7 Winter St. 


SUPERIOR 


CLOTHING FOR BOYS. 


Made in our own clean workshops, by 
well paid labor. 

Our Spring garments are now ready, 
and we call special attention to the 
style and fabrics in overcoats, reefers, 
long and short trousers suits, and novel- 
ties in suits for little boys. 

All short trousers of our make have 
our patent elastic curved waistband, 
which gives a better fit to the trousers, 
and by redncing the strain on the waist 
buttons prevents them from being pulled 
off. 

We have a desirable line of furnishing 
goods for boys—shirts, shirt waists, col- 
lars, gloves, ties, etc. 

Measure card and samples sent upon 
application. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
pete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
otel accommodaticns at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our Boas conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
prove trains every esday, ma the Boston and Maine, 
ntral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and nver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
of our excursions apl ly to your nearest ticket agent or 
write 8S & CO 
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296 Washington St., Boston, Mass* 
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THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. 
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Fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.25. 
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THE ILIADS OF HOMER. 
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MAN. With a full series of illustrations 
from Flaxman’s designs. 3 vols., uniform 
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gets,” $3.75. 


THE STORY OF THE TUSCAN 
REPUBLICS. 


of the Nations Series.) 12mo, illustrated, 

cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

* Taken altogether there are no more instructive ex- 
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They have been tested by practical success in Dr. Van Dyke’s work 
among the colleges. They are addressed not exclusively to young 

men but to common humanity. 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY 


With a Biographical Sketch by Dr. Groras L. Prentiss 
and Seareduceery Letter by Prof. G. P. Fisuer. 
8vo, $2.50. 

“There is a need of works which shall present in a clear and 
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MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 
12mo, 75 cents. 
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the subject.”— The Examiner. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HEX- 
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A Defence of the Westminster Standards. 12mo, $1.00. 
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HIS week the thought of Christendom 
is fixed as at no other season of the 


year upon the sufferings and death of 
the world’s Redeemer. A vaster host than 
ever before of devout and thoughtful souls 
are following the footsteps of the Man of 
Sorrows as He goes to His Gethsemane and 
Calvary. As they brood over the mystery 
of His cross a new sense of the meaning of 
all human suffering and discipline steals 
into their hearts. As they gaze upon the 
life that poured itself out unto the utter- 
most they find a yearning in their own souls 
to spend themselves for their brethren. 
There is something profoundly moving in 
this concentration of thought around the 
person of the suffering Saviour. Systems 
change. The world is sick and bad. Hu- 
man hearts are bleeding everywhere, but 
the life that was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us is still the unfailing 
hope of the people of God, the sure prophecy 
of a golden tomorrow. 


Dr. Paton’s letter on our 514th page, ac- 
knowledging the courtesies received in New 
England, is fragrant with the love and gen- 
tleness which charm every one who comes in 
contact with him and we but voice the feel- 
ing of all who have heard him when we say 
that it has been a joy and an honor to have 
him among us for two months. He has 
spoken no less than sixty-two times and 
whether his audience was composed of col- 
lege professors and students or of the rank 
and file of the churches he has been heard 
with keen interest, and we have received 
humerous testimonies to the effect which 
his earnest words and. his absorption in his 
Master’s work have produced. Weare glad 
that he has spoken at so many of our educa- 
tional institutions. He must have given 
the young men and women a higher ideal of 
the missionary type. He received dpring 
his circuit thréugh New England about 

7,600, the bulk of it from Congregational 
givers, all of whom will have a more vivid 
interest in the New Hebrides mission. After 
visiting Pittsburg, Chicago and one or two 
other Western points Dr. Paton sails for his 
loved field in May. 


Several officers of the Sunday Protective 
League appeared last week before the State 
Railroad Commissioners in behalf of the re- 
striction of Sunday travel and traffic. It 
was urged that Massachusetts is more lax in 
this respect than most other States, that many 
labor unions have asked Congress, the public 
and their employers to release them from 
Sunday work, and that the commissioners 
have it in their power to put in force such a 
schedule as that maintainéd in Connecticut. 
The commissioners replied that the only 
authorized Sunday trains were those of the 
Boston & Maine winter schedule. They 
said that the railroads seemed to ignore the 
Commission, believing that no effort would 
be made to enforce the law. The commis- 
sioners expressed doubt whether public 


sentiment would sustain any restrictions of 
Sunday travel. This seems to make it in- 
cumbent on the public to express its mind 
on this subject, and we hope that both reli- 
gious bodies and labor organizations will 
remember that the commissioners assume 
that they are indifferent. We do not believe 
this is the case. Indeed, as was said at this 
hearing, the Suffolk South Conference and 
other local bodies have already taken action 
to show their opposition to this needless 
desecration of the Lord’s Day in depriving 
many of the opportunity both for rest and 
worship. But more general and emphatic 
declarations are evidently called for. If the 
people are alive to their own higher interests 
they will not remain silent on this matter. 


Another national association of aggres- 
sive Christian workers! The believers in 
open air preaching think the time has come 
for organization and a call is out, signed by 
such representative men as Drs. A. F. Schauf- 
fler, A. C. Dixon, Josiah Strong and Mr. 
Ballington Booth of New York, Rev. E. H. 
Byington of Brooklyn, Dr. T. S. Hamlin of 
Washington, Rev. J.C. Collins of New Haven, 
Rey. R. A. Torrey of Chicago and Hon. W. H. 
Howland of Toronto, appointing a conven- 
tion in New York, April 17, to which all men 
and women engaged or interested in open 
air work, including gospel wagon and tent 
work, are invited. Those who are interested 
but who cannot attend are requested to send 
letters at once to Frank H. Marston, 21 Water 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., stating experiences 
and convictions on this subject. We are 
glad that the sentiment in favor of open-air 
preaching which has been quietly growing 
in different parts of the country is to find ex- 
pression at such a conference, which will also 
make apparent the large amount of good 
work in this line already done and encourage 
a wiser and wider use of this important in- 
strumentality. We in this country have 
hardly begun to see its possibilities. 


Work for the Congregationalist exhibit at 
the World’s Fair is actively begun. Rev. J. 
G. Johnson, D. D., is chairman of the West- 
ern committee, the other members of which 
are Drs. Goodwin, Savage, Willard Scott, 
H. M. Scott, Gilbert and W. H. Warren, 
Messrs. I. N. Camp, E. W. Blatchford and 
Mr. G. B. Barrows. An Eastern advisory 
committee also has been appointed, includ- 
ing Mr. S. B. Capen, Rev. Morton Dexter 
and Hon. H. A. Hill of Boston, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D. D., of Montclair, N. J., and Mr. 
J. H. Stickney of Baltimore. In Rev. G. A. 
Hood the right man also has been secured 
to superintend the gathering and manage- 
ment of the exhibit. The Church Building 
Society is reluctant to yield his services, 
but accedes gracefully to the urgent appeal 
made. Mr. Hood, however, will fill his Sun- 
day appointments for the society at present 
and will retain his usual post office address. 
But most of his time for some months to 
come will be devoted to the exhibit. Plans 


as yet are necessarily somewhat indefinite 
but it is safe to say that the space assigned 
to us as a denomination will be filled credit- 
ably. Mr. Stickney generously has offered 
to provide a miniature of the canopy which 
covers Plymouth Rock and under it a genu- 
ine piece of the rock. This naturally will 
be a central feature of the exhibit. Now 
that uncertainty as to the fact of the ex- 
hibit has been dispelled, Congregationalists 
throughout the country may be depended 
upon to co-operate vigorously to render it 
all which it ought to be. 





A brave deed for righteousness’s sake al- 
ways bears noble fruit. Fifty years ago the 
Free Church of Scotland was born. When 
the churches realized that they could not 
choose their own pastors and that worldly, 
unacceptable ministers were often put over 
them by the power of the state in order to 
provide these ministers with a living they 
protested. When their protest was rejected 
474 ministers, more than one-third the whole 
body of the clergy in the Established Church, 
laid down their livings as a protest against 
the interference of civil courts in spiritual 
things. A great body of elders and people 
went out with them. There are now 800 
free churches in Scotland. They give an- 
nually for foreign missions alone about half 
a million dollars, more than three times the 
amount of the far richer and more numer- 
ous established churches. They raise for 
all purposes nearly three million dollars a 
year. In these fifty years they have given 
to Scotland a great impulse to religious life 
and religious freedom. The heroic deed of 
fifty years ago is to be enthusiastically cel- 
ebrated in Scotland this spring and it de- 
serves to be remembered among us also as @ 
testimony to the value and the effect of sac- 
rifice made in defense of spiritual liberty. 








RESURGAM. 


This one word is found on many a Chris- 
tian’s tomb of the first Christian centuries. 
It was the word which softened the sorrows 
of those left behind: ‘‘I shall rise.” It was 
the shout ot victory which, even in dying, 
vanquished death. It was like a window 
through which Christians often gazed on 
visions and vistas which inspired and sus- 
tained them in daily living not unto them- 
selves but unto Christ. 

The message of Easter is a summons to 
gaze more earnestly on the vision of the life 
to come. Its lilies and its songs speak to 
the senses of immortality. But there is no 
real meaning in them unless the risen Christ 
speaks His promise to our spirits, ‘‘ Because 
I live, ye shall live also.” Eternal life is 
His gift, and He quickeneth whom He will. 
Every broken heart that realizes the healing 
of a great hope turns to Him with thanks- 
giving. Every troubled soul which draws 
consciously near to the confines ef the dark- 
ness of the grave, and which really sees the 
light beyond penetrating through the gloom, 
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sees Him and Him only. That one sen- 
tence, “I shall rise,’’ thrills through sorrow 
and through fear. Christ gives it meaning. 
We shall rise because He rose. Union with 
Him gives assurance of life to come: uoth- 
ing else gives that assurance, 

But that life is not only a promise, it is a 
possession. ‘“ He that hath the Sen hath the 
life; he that hath not the Son hath not the 
life.” We dwell much, perhaps too much, 
on what Christ can do for men in this pres- 
ent world. Yet the highest blessings which 
spring from Christian faith here depend on 
the earnestness and seriousness with which 
we look on what Christ has revealed con- 
cerning the life to come. The life we now 
have, if it is really the life in Christ, is eter- 
nal, is not subject to waste and decay. If 
Christ lives in us, then death is abolished. 
It is only an incident, in no true sense an 
end of anything to be desired. This con- 
sciousness of present immortality, this right- 
eousness in Him which is immortal right- 
eousness, is the supreme relief from anxiety 
and discouragement. We are worried as 
Christ commanded us not to be worried, be- 
cause present discomforts and present evils 
seem to be supreme. We are restless and 
depressed because they seem to great for us 
to contend with and we cannot see beyond 
them. If we will look through the window 
which Christ has opened for us by His resur- 
rection we shall gain buoyancy and strength. 
Present disappointments and evils are but 
temporary. They will vanish soon and for- 
ever and beyond them are the endless happy 
years. So, too, our ambitions will be mod- 
erated by the consciousness of possessing 
eternal life. The passion for gaining pres. 
ent comforts has rapidly increased in recent 
years and the disproportionate value set on 
them has weakened faith in the unspeakable 
gift of God, which is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Easter should bring 
to us more calmness and dignity, greater 
confidence in view of the certainty of our 
immortal possessions. 

Yet two things must always be remem- 
bered. The life that now is determines 
what the resurrection is to be, ‘they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done ill unto the 
resurrection of judgment.’’ And Easter has 
little meaning to those to whom its mes- 
sage of resurrection comes but once in the 
year. The life in Christ is perennial. Every 
day to him who has it is a new joy. In 
sickness or health, poverty or riches, sorrow 
or joy, the conquering word always in the 
heart and on the lips brings a constant, 
fresh awakening to the blessedness, the 
power, the glory of the great revelation of 
the life to come, Resurgam—I shall rise. 


————— pS —____. 


MINISTERS AND THE HIGHER 
ORITICISM. 


Zion’s Herald last week had a symposium 
on the higher criticism, giving the views of 
twenty-five ministers and theological pro- 
fessors in different denominations as to 
what should be the attitude of ministers 
toward it. We wish our contemporary had 
also done the same thing five years ago. 
A comparison of the attitude of repre- 
sentative men on this subject then and 
now would be of great interest. At any 
rate, this symposium is good evidence that 
those ministers who rail at higher critics 





simply as disturbers of their peace, which is 
secured by ignorance, are in the small minor- 
ity. The church at large is coming to wel- 
come higher criticism—the scholarly inves- 
tigation into the authorship, time of com- 
position and external influences on the 
minds of the writers of the books of the 
Bible—as helping all Christians to a truer, 
richer, more inspiring knowledge of the 
character and the will of God. 

Between the higher critics themselves 
ministers discriminate. Toward those who 
reverence their own knowledge and are 
irreverent toward God and those who’ have 
sincerely worshiped Him in the past they 
are hostile. Toward those who are modest 
in their estimate of their abilities and work, 
courteous toward the work of others, rev- 
erent toward God and evidently laboring 
to discover Him more clearly in His Word 
that men seeing Him may grow more like 
Him, ministers are friendly, and as the re- 
sults of scholarly investigation are becoming 
popularized they are becoming higher crit- 
ics themselves. So, as into this marvelous 
movement of knowledge which character- 
izes our time there shall come the deeper 
sense of unworthiness because God, holy 
and supreme, is more clearly seen, and as 
there shall come the deeper spirit of prayer 
for more light and for the spiritual re- 
newal of men into the likeness of Him 
whose glory is thus newly revealed, the 


‘Bible will more than ever before pervade 


and contro] the thought of the world be- 
cause the Bible enlightens and represents 
the conscience of mankind. Not less study 
is needed but more prayer, an intenser long- 
ing for the illumination and warmth of the 
Holy Spirit. May God grant these to make 
the new knowledge a living power! 


RAMPANT ANTI-GLADSTONISM. 

Now that the English Tories are out of 
office they seem to have lost their heads. 
They are exhibiting a reckless hostility to 
the party in power, and especially to Mr. 
Gladstone, their exhibition of which will go 
far to convince a multitude of moderate 
men, who have been disposed to sympathize 
with them hitherto, that the change of gov- 
ernment has been for the best. They are 
condescending to use the most apparent 
trickery in order to embarrass the govern- 
ment. The policy of obstruction, which 
the Liberals when in opposition used very 
rarely, if at all, the Irish members being 
chiefly responsible for it, the Tories now 
are using persistently, even inventing new 
methods of delaying business. Their object 
is to prevent the final reading of the Irish 
home rule bill, but they are unconsciously 
playing into the hands of the government 
and disgusting the country. 

Thus far the Liberals have shown wisdom 
and have earned success. A few new and 
useful measures—such as the parish coun- 
cils bill, which aims to establish in each 
parish a small committee, or council, to 
manage local affairs, and is so good that 
even the Tories generally favor it—have 
been brought forward and the great object 
of the party at present, the enactment of 
the home rule bill, has been steadily pushed 





‘on. Mr. Balfour’s course as léader of the 


opposition has demonstrated afresh his in- 


‘competency for work of that sort, a violent 


disagreement in his own party has resulted, 
and the authority of Lord Salisbury himself 


iT 
hardly has been equal to the task of yp. 
establishing the appearance of harmony, 

The opposition to home rule in Ulster js 
the most serious feature of the Situation, 
It is admitted that a vigorous anti-home rale 
agitation is going on and that many of the 
people not only are threatening forcible re. 
sistance to the new policy but also are aety- 
ally arming themselves. Many public meet. 
ings in protest against the government's bill 
are being held, and only the illness of Lord 
Salisbury has kept him from attending a 
great demonstration at Belfast. It isa most 
discreditable fact that this policy of oppo- 
sition, even by force of arms, has been, and 
undoubtedly still is being, advocated by the 
Tories, in the hope of thus embarrassing Mr, 
Gladstone. 

It hardly seems likely that the opposition 
can make any great difference to the final 
establishment of home rule, although it 
may interfere seriously with the success of 
that policy locally. The most lamentable 
fact connected with the whole subject is 
that in Great Britain, as too often is true 
among ourselves, many who in ordinary 
private relations try to be honorable, intel- 
ligent and Christian men allow themselves 
to be governed in politics by mean motives 
and to be guilty of dishonest and shameful 
practices and seem to think it no harm. 

ins eS 
(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


RISEN WITH CHRIST. 





As our thoughts turn afresh to the resur- _ 


rection of our Lord it is worth noting that, 
by a kind of anticipation, the apostle Paul 
speaks repeatedly to believers still in the 
flesh as if their resurrection already had 
been experienced, ‘If then ye were raised 
with Christ,’’ he says, ‘‘seek the things 
that are above.’”’ To him the resurrection, 
important and‘ glérious although it is in 
its relation to the body, is an even more 
significant and splendid fact in reference to 
the soul. It-has to do primarily with the 
development of holy character. They who 
have risen truly with Christ are living in 
some degree the life of the risen and glori- 
fied. They have attained to a level of 
appreciation of righteousness, of interest 
in itand of devotion to it, higher than any 
previously gained. : 

Is not this conception of the apostle true? 
Is it not the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Christian that it is his endeavor to 
illustrate upon earth the spirit and manner 
of life which presumably prevail in heaven? 
Is it not the fact that, making due dllow- 
ance for human imperfections, he is con- 
ceded to be the most genuine child of God 
who best illustrates that unworldly spirit 
which is not unpractical but consecrated? 
We call a Paul, a John, a Thomas & Kemp's, 
a Henry Martyn, a Sister Dora, a Catherine 
Booth, a Phillips Brooks signal examples of 
holy living here on earth and commend 
them as worthy of imitation. Is it not 
because they, and such as they, have ap 
preciated the truth that they already were 
risen with Christ in a true, if not yet entire, 
sense and strove to enable others to see 
that their affections were set supremely 0” 
things above? 

Every such life inevitably is 4 standard 
of comparison. It compels us to admit that 
the heavenly life can be, and is being, lived 
here below by some, by many. It 
each Of us face to face with the test quer 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is a pleasant duty to record the fact 
that two attempts which have been made in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
to change the Australian ballot law have 
failed, proving that the system is strong in 
the confidence of the people and that the 
political managers cannot have everything 
their own way. One of the schemes pro- 
posed was to amend the law so that the 
names of all the party candidates should be 
gathered in one group, and the other per- 
mitted voting for the entire list of candi- 
dates by a single mark. The Senate has de- 
feated a bill, which passed the House, to fix 
the hours of a day’s labor for railroad em- 
ployés at ten in a consecutive eleven. A 
bill is pending before the committee on 
banks and banking to revive the State bank 
system and to provide for the issue of cir- 
culating notes under the supervision of the 
State auditor, sufficient security to be de- 
posited with him. Those who remember 
the past experience of our people with State 
banks will hesitate before approving this 
bill. Mayor Matthews of the city of Boston 
has renewed his fight against the corpora- 
tions which manufacture gas for the citizens, 
and it must be said that he is revealing a 
state of bondage and extortion which is 
scarcely calculated to fill the citizen with 
pride, Enormous dividends on watered 
stock are the reward of the corporations. 
High tariff charges and no revenue to the 
city from valuable franchises bestowed are 
the portion of the citizens. Moreover, the 
Legislature seems to be prohibited from 
affording relief. And this in Boston! 





Amidst a chorus of discordant utterances 
by laberers and their employers the only 
note of cheer trom the world of labor is 
that which comes from England, where the 
five months’ strike of the cotton operatives 
has ended by acompromise. The suffering 
has been frightful, the spirit of the strikers 
and employers stubborn and the number of 
idle spindles between fourteen and fifteen 
million. Now there is a correspondingly 
large measure of rejoicing. In Boston a 
severe contest between the makers of car- 
riages and their men has begun, the latter 
insisting upon ten hours’ pay for nine 
hours’ work and a ten per cent. increase in 
piece work wages. In New York City a 
contest between the Clothing Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and their cutters has begun 
that threatens to array the American Fed- 
eration of Labor against the manufacturers 
and stop the manufacture of clothing in the 
metropolis for weeks, perhaps months. Fif- 
teen thousand operatives are facing idleness 
and starvation. Rumors of dissatisfaction 
among the telegraphers employed by the 
Western Union Company and their inten- 
tion of forcing a contest for higher wages at 
the time of the Columbian Exposition are 
paralleled by the repetition of rumors that 
have been current for months relative to the 
purpose of employés of railroads centering 
in Chicago to use the stress of circum- 
stances incident upon the increase of travel 
to the World’s Fair to force their employers 
to give higher wages and shorter hours or 
submit to a tie-up. 


Fortunately, it seems probable that. the 
whole question of the respective rights and 
duties of the corporation, employé and the 
public in such matters is likely to be con- 
sidered by our highest judicial tribunal ere 
long. Indeed, the decisions of minor judges 
during the past two weeks have done much 
to direct the thought of all people upon the 
grave problems and clarify thought and 
crystallize opinion. The decisions of Judges 
Taft and Rieks in the case of the Lake 
Shore engineers and firemen, to which we 
referred last week, are but two of several 
that deserve careful attention. The testi- 
mony given in the courts at Toledo has 
shown tbat the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers has had a rule which en- 
abled its chief to order a boycott upon 
roads which were at odds with the brother- 
hood and that in obedience to this rule— 
though enjoined by the court—several of 
the engineers and firemen practically boy- 
cotted the Ann Arbor Road by refusing to 
retain their positions on the Lake Shore 
Road. The recent statements of General 
Manager Ashley of the Ann Arbor Road and 
Chief Arthur of the brotherhood are sig- 
nificant in that they both state their willing- 
ness to abide by governmental control of 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployé. provided the rule works equally in 
both directions, making it as impossible for 
the corporation to dismiss summarily as for 
the employé to leave. By a decision of 
Judge Billings of the United States Circuit 
Court in New Orleans, just rendered in a 
suit brought by the United States against 
the Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council of 
that city, it has been decreed that the boy- 
cott against non-union labor which that 
council enforced last November, compelling 
a discontinuance of transportation of goods 
and merchandise in transit from State to 
State and to and from foreign countries, 
was a restraint of commerce, hence unlaw- 
ful. Criminal prosecution of the leaders 
of the boycott is now in order. Judge 
Speer of the Circuit Court in Georgia is now 
considering the petition of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers requiring the re- 
ceiver of the Central Railroad to make con- 
tracts with the engineers. The effect of 
this decision will be to determine the status 
of employés on a railroad temporarily in 
the hands of a State official. Justice Adams 
of the New York Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the president of a Rochester as- 
sembly of Knights of Labor, in securing the 
discharge from his lucrative position of a 
non-union engineer because he would not 
join the labor organization, ‘ interfered 
with personal liberty in a manner and to an 
extent the law will not countenance,” hence 
he and his associates are liable for dam- 
ages inflicted. 


Two million dollars is the sum which it 
is said has been illegally paid into the 
pockets of the widows, children and grand- 
children of soldiers, through a latitudina- 
rian interpretation of the statutes regulating 
pension payments made in 1876, reversed last 
September and the fact of the reversal just 
made public. Why latitude of interpreta- 
tion? Why withholding of information? 
President Cleveland again has announced 
his desire for a pension commissioner with a 
reputation as a business man of executive 
ability, equal to handling one-third of our 


national revenue so that the interests of all 
the people shall be conserved. There are 
those who do not intend that. President 
Cleveland and the Democratic majority in 
Congress shal! forget that the party is 
pledged to tariff reform and the abolition 
of protection for protection’s sake. The 
New York Tariff Reform Club is first in 
the field with a tentative tariff bill, which 
it proposes to submit te Secretary Carlisle 
as embodying the views of the members of 
the club assisted in their formulation of 
details by competent experts. They sug- 
gest free trade in raw materials and strictly 
ad valorem duties upon a greatly reduced 
list of commodities and products. The 
British and French Governments have raised 
the rank of their representatives in Wash- 
ington from that of minister to ambassador, 
and we will reciprocate, recent legislation 
making it possible wherever a European 
nation sets the example. 


‘* Inherent immiscibility,’’ it seems, is the 
polite, diplomatic phrasing of the reason 
which our State Department has given to 
Shina for our attitude toward her children 
who have emigrated to this country. It 
would have been more in accordance with 
facts to have said ‘inveterate hostility of 
Pacific coast demagogues.’’ There is no 
more proof of the ‘‘ inherent immiscibility”’ 
of Chinamen than there is of the “ inherent 
immiscibility’’ of the Poles from Russia, 
Restriction of immigration based on lack 
of character, intelligence and thriftful habits 
is demanded because it is necessary for self- 
preservation, but exclusion and expulsion 
because of color and race are not to be tol- 
erated without the protest of Christian pa- 
triots. A delegation of Protestant Episco- 
pal bishops recently called on President 
Cleveland to induce him to do all in his 
power to make the execution of the Geary 
law as lenient as possible. Secretary of the 
Treasury Carlisle asserts that the law will 
be strictly enforced next May. Of course 
it will and ought to be. The executive has 
no choice in the matter and if it had we 
should not favor its using it. The more 
swift and thorough the execution the more 
thorough and swift the revulsion of the 
people and the greater the likelihood of a 
change of the law at the next session of 
Congress. The Chinamen, as a rule, by 
advice of the Six Companies, are refraining 
from compliance with the provisions of the 
law which demand registration. Eminent 
counsel have been engaged and a test case 
will be made. bringing the constitutionality 
of the law directly before the national Su- 
preme Court. 


When one considers to what dimensions 
the business of manufacturing and the habit 
of using telephones have grown, and how 
they and the phonograph have transformed 
and accelerated the life of the business 
world, it behooves him to consider respect- 
fully and reverently the claims that are 
made for the telautograph, invented by 
Prof. Elisha Gray and exhibited by him to 
the skeptical world last week. The reputa- 
tion of the inventor is so high and secure 
beeause of what he has done in the past 
that it will not do to scoff at his claims, 
Moreover, the tests were made in the pres- 
ence of jealous rival electricians, keen busi- 
ness men and shrewd journalists. What is 
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the machine? Itis a very long pen, just as 
the telephone is a very long tongue. It will 
enable John Jones, the banker, sitting in his 
State Street office in Boston, to write, in 
his own peculiar chirography, a letter on 
paper which reposes in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco or the City of Mexico; or Peter Smith, 
who is architect of the new post office 
building in Seattle, can settle a mooted 
question of construction by drawing his 
instructions in Boston, confident that every 
curve and angle of his sketch will be repro- 
duced in Seattle. The artist of the New 
York Tribune, who witnesses a typical Bos- 
ton fire, can transmit to his employer the 
illustrations for the narrative published a 
few hours later. In fact, it is impossible 
to conceive of the service which this won- 
derful harnessing of electricity will render 
tomen. Under the present system of grant- 
ing patents it means a wonderful fortune 
for the inventor and probably another mo- 
nopoly similar to the telephone. 

A step of exceeding significance has just 
been taken by the British House of Com- 
mons, which, by a vote of 276 to 229, has 
passed a resolution approving the principle 
of compensation of its members. To un- 
derstand the nature of this change it is nec- 
essary to recall the fact that now not only 
do members of the House receive neither 
salary nor mileages, but they have to pay 
their own election charges, which range 
from £300 to £1,200 at each contest, the 
amount depending upon the size and nature 
of the constituency. A Parliamentary can- 
didate must either be well to do himself or 
have friends who will help him with funds 
at election time. Nor do these election ex- 
penses represent all that it costs to be a 
member of the House of Commons. If a 
member desires to retain his seat in the 
next Parliament, he has to spend large sums 
on the registration of voters and in main- 
taining the local party organization. In ad- 
dition to all this, in the case of a member 
who is supposed to have money, there are 
innumerable claims of a public or semi-pub- 
lic character. He is expected to be liberal 
toward the churches in his constituency and 
to head the subscription list for the hospi- 
tals and the local charities. The practice 
of looking to the local member to meet aJl 
these claims on his purse is a relic of the 
days prior to the reform act of 1867, when 
voters were fewer in number in all the con- 
stituencies and bribery and corruption at 
election times were open and flagrant. The 
reform acts of 1867 and 1884, and the ballot 
and the corrupt practices acts by which 
they were followed, all had the effect of 
making bribery no longer safe or expedient. 
These acts of Parliament have limited the 
sum a candidate may spend on his election, 
but they have not freed him from the numer- 
ous calls which are made upon him while he 
is a candidate or while he is representing 
the constituency in Parliament. It must 
inevitably be some years before the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are paid in 
the same way as the members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate at Wash- 
ington, but the discussion on the subject 
during the last five years and the return of 
workingmen members to the House of Com- 
mons will serve to do away with the anti- 
quated notion still very prevalent in Eng- 
land that, as between a member of Parlia- 





ment and his constituents, all the obligations 
are on one side—that of the member. 


The Assize Court of France has declared 
Charles de Lesseps guilty of bribing M. 
Raibut, ex-minister of public works, to vote 
for the Panama lottery bonds bill and con- 
victed M. Blondin of acting as a go-between. 
Baihut has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for five years, a fine of 750,000 francs and 
loss of civil rights, Blondin to imprisonment 
for two years and de Lesseps to imprison- 
ment for one year concurrent with a five 
year sentence previously imposed. The 
funeral of Jules Ferry was remarkable for 
its demonstrations of esteem and for the 
eulogy given by M. Ribot, and it was unac- 
companied by any demonstrations of dis- 
order for which the military had prepared. 
The republican caucus, influenced by Pres- 
ident Carnot, named M. Challemet Lacour 
as Ferry’s successor as president of the Sen- 
ate, M. Constans, who desired it, being set 
aside. There are those who predict that 
M. Constans is the coming man in France 
and that M. Carnot will regret that he 
failed to enlist his services in supporting 
the present administration. 





The formal opening of the Bering Sea 
arbitration in Paris occurred on the 23d, 
the arbitrators and counsel receiving, prior 
and subsequent to their assembling, marked 
tokens of honor from the French Govern- 
ment. They have adjourned until April 
4 in order to examine the printed argu- 
ments of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. The German Reichstag has laughed 
Rector Ahlwardt, the anti-Semite, out of 
court and his charges against Prince Bis- 
marck and Minister of Finance Miquel, but 
the doughty champion has gone forth among 
the people and been received with such 
marked enthusiasm that the serious minded 
German leaders realize that they are facing 
a rapidly increasing party which has for its 
war cry, ‘‘ Down with the Jews.’’ The re- 
sult of the latest elections corroborates the 
belief in the rapid growth of the party and 
presages the strengthening of Ahlwardt’s 
hands in the next Reichstag. As a yesult 
of this the government organs have begun 
to decry universal suffrage and deride the 
quality of the Reichstag of today as con- 
trasted with what it used to be and might 
be. Italy has been compelled to face the 
unpleasant fact that dynamiters are at work 
in Rome threatening the safety of diplomats 
and citizens and the stability of palaces 
ansl houses of government. Even the pop- 
ular King Humbert has not escaped the 
attack of a fanatic, who hurled a missile 
that barely escaped striking him. The 
mayor of Moscow has been shot by one 
Adrianoff, who it is thought simply exe- 
cuted the will of fellow-Nihilists. 


— 


IN BRIEF. 


As the time draws near for the spring con- 
ferences and associations it is worth while to 
remember that more time for free discussion 
of live topics would add greatly to the interest 
of some of these meetings. 








St. Patrick’s Day having been made a holi- 
day for the municipal employés of Chicago as 
a natural sequence the city council voted that 
Emperor William’s birthday should be a sim- 
ilar occasion for paying the tax payers’ money 
into the pockets of those who had not earned 
it. ‘ Where are we at?”’ 


ra 
This is a day of generous giving. On recen* 
Sundays the following churches have given 
for foreign or home missions: Fifth Avenue 
Baptist, New York City, $30,000; Clarendon 
Street Baptist, boston, $8,500; Old South, Bos. 
ton, $7,000; Washington Square Methodist 
Episcopal, New York City, $6,000, 





There can be no question that Governor 
Russell’s Fast Day proclamation will this 
year beread. It isan appeal from the Legisla- 
ture to the people, and ought to result either 
in justifying the appointment of the day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer by the State, 
or in abolishing a form which does not cor. 
respond to the fact it claims to represent, 





The Boston ministers have seldom discussed 
a topic which awakened greater interest than 
that of last Monday, in which Free Baptists 
and Congregationalists talked in a friendly 
way of the advantages of a union, or at least a 
federation, between the two denominations, 
of the obstacles to union and of steps which 
may be taken to bring it about. There is no 
doubt that the advantages are so great that 
the difticulties ought to be overeome. 





Fire seems to pursue Dr. Lorimer. In 1879, 
when he was pastor of Tremont Temple, it 
was burned to the ground. He removed to 
the Michigan Avenue Baptist Church in Chi- 
cago, and two years later while he was its 
pastoritwas burneddown. He became pastor 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church in the same 
city, which was nearly destroyed by fire two 
years ago. Now for the fourth time he is left 
with only the ruins of a church edifice. 





The American Board voted at its last meet- 
ing that three-fourths of the vacancies in its 
corporate membership may this year be filled 
by persons nominated by the state associa- 
tions and conferences. Each state body is 
thus left to take the initiative and name its 
candidates. It may easily be seen, by taking 
the average number appointed from any one 
State for the last three or four years, to how 
many that State will probably be entitled this 
year, and nominations should be made accord- 
ingly. If the churches really desire represen- 
tation in the board they will take advantage 
of their opportunity. 





The Minutes of the National Council are 
issued at last. Like the Council itself this 
volume of 216 pages consists mainly of reports 
of committees, printed as they were presented. 
Besides forty such reports there are seven from 
the benevolent societies and six from the theo- 
logical seminaries. Except the sermon there 
were no papers or addresses. From the rather 
discouraging list of committees appointed for 
the next meeting it would appear as though 
the council was largely recommitteed. It is, 
however, in the power of the provisional com- 
mittee greatly to remedy this matter, and we 
fully expect that committee to do so. 

It will interest his many friends to learn 
that Rev. E. F. Williams, D.D., of Chicago, 
otherwise known as Franklin, who has been 
abroad for nearly two years, is now in the 
Orient. He left Berlin, where he passed the 
winter, about a month ago, going first to 
Greece, and his line of travel subsequently 
includes Egypt, the Nile and the Holy Land. 
He expects to return to this country in June 
to resume his post as our Chicago correspond- 
ent. We shall publish soon an interesting 
communication from Dr. Williams describing 
the relations of church and state in Germany 
and another setting forth the practical Chris- 
tian activities in Berlin. 


The recent fires in Boston have called forth 
remarkable displays of nerve and heroism, 
and they have reminded many who have ee 
hithertg heedless of divine things of the pro 
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dential care which guards their lives. The 
Globe reports District Chief Abbott as saying: 


I have seen three instances, one after the 
other, within two months, when nothing but 
the hand of Providence could have save the 
boys. It may take some men a long time to 
understand those signs but I have fully made 
up my mind that I owe my presence here at 
this moment to the intervention of God and 
not to my knowledge of fires or sense of danger, 
and I know of seventy-five men in the depart- 
ment who are like myself. . . . Tamachanged 
man from this out, and any man who has seen 
as much as I have the past couple of months 
and does not prepare himself is not deserving 
of clemency. 


No doubt he may have the open support of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Kean and other 

relates in the neighborhood of Washington. 

n that case he would have an easy victory 
over the opposition. 

So said a Catholic priest of New York City 
toa Tribune reporter, referring to Prof. M. F. 
Egan, who is said to be a candidate for the 
position of United States minister to Greece. 
Conceded to be one of the most gifted of 
Roman Catholic literary lights in this country, 
it seems that now he is out of favor with 
Archbishop Corrigan and his friends because 
he has played into the hands of Archbishop 
Ireland in the Satolli controversy. We quote 
the above and refer to this matter because of 
its significance in connection with Mgr. Satol- 
lis choice of Washington as a place of resi- 
dence. This administration and every suc- 
ceeding one will have to count upon a Roman 
Catholic lobby, which will be all the more 
effective because of the indirection of its 
methods. 


ame EN an 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The Christ Life was discussed before the 
Congregational Club. Dr. David J. Burrell 
spoke of that life in the church, defining it 
as a living over again in miniature of the 
life of Christ Himself, to which these things 
were absolutely necessary: (1) A profound 
regard for truth, the basis of a holy life. (2) 
Purity. (8) Charity, a quality far too sel- 
dom found in the churches of today, leaving 
some of the truest and most touching lines 
on practical Christlike charity to be sung by 
such unbelieving singers as Pope, Burns 
and Hood. (4) Zeal, As Christ was sent 
into the world to succor the needy so He 
sends us, who do well to remember that 
“love letter of Bengal’’: ‘‘ Jesus in heaven, 
Jesus in the heart; the heart in heaven, 
heaven in the heart.’’ 

Rey. G. A. Gordon of Boston spoke of the 
Christ Life in the Ministry. While the min- 
isters were peculiarly trustees of the gospel 
they held not the trust alone. There were 
the theological seminaries, when compe- 
tently manned; and, most important of all, 
the Holy Spirit, the chief trustee. He em- 
phasized three points: (1) Christianity is a 
thing in itself independent of the thoughts, 
theologies and conceptions of mankind, an 
historical fact just as the physical universe 
is; therefore the end is sure. It is here to 
live, to roll forward and to own the earth at 
last. (2) The assimilative power of Chris- 
tianity, taking in all the truth in philosophy, 
physical science, all the various religions 
and all the culture of the world. It is not 
Wholly contained in the four Gospels and 
Epistles, it is that plus the Holy Spirit. (3) 
Keep Christianity dominant in the practical 
activities of the world, setting the purity of 
the plow, polished by running through the 
furrow, before that of the shield, polished by 
ans and hung upon the wall as a piece of 
bric-a-brac. We face three great problems— 
Physical pain, moral evil, social inequality. 


If we try to solve these problems apart 
from the gospel, atheism and despair are 
the result. If we keep Christianity supreme 
its purity is safe. 

Dr. William Lloyd’s topic was the Christ 
Life in the World. He said that the polit- 
ical and regenerative movements of the 
world have sprung from, and been carried 
forward by, men more or less distinctly 
impregnated with the life of Christ. The 
Christ life is not simply imitation, it is the 
incarnation, of Christ. He must be re- 
vealed in us as the Father was revealed 
in Him. The incarnation was not a thing 
that occurred 1800 years ago and then 
stopped; it is repeated in every man who 
receives Christ into his heart. The contrast 
between the republics of today and those 
of ancient times lies in the fact that the 
former are for the many while the latter 
were only for the few. The only man who 
has been able to Jead the Irish people up 
to the verge of the promised land of free- 
dom is not the infidel, pessimistic Balfour, 
but the great, good, holy Christian noble- 
man, Gladstone. 

The Clerical Union took up the subject of 
Lying, Rev. Howard S. Bliss undertaking to 
tell the truth about it. Knowing well his 
audience, all closely akin, morally, to the 
young gentleman who did it with his little 
hatchet, Mr. Bliss dealt with his theme phil- 
osophically rather than practically, seeking 
for the ethical basis of truthfulness, He 
did not agree with Kant’s idea that a lie is 
any attempt or intention to deceive, ‘‘as 
when we put a worm ona hook to deceive 
the fish, or put up a scarecrow to deceive the 
bird.’ [If Mr. Bliss had been a born trouter 
he would have known that no true disciple 
of Walton would ever lie toa trout. When 
he puts the worm on his hook ‘‘as if he 
loved him” he isn’t aiming to “ deceive the 
fish’? but to catch him, and that out of 
‘love for being in general.’’] He did not 
like the utilitarian theory that deception 
which results beneficially is justifiable; nor 
would he draw the color line between white 
lies and black. ‘ Any violation of the just 
claims of any person for the truth’ Mr. 
Bliss called lying. And the brethren agreed 
with him. 

That the official health reports of the city 
have shown of late a comparatively small 
number of deaths has greatly surprised 
those familiar with the unspeakably filthy 
condition of our streets before a kind Provi- 
dence, sending a blessed rain upon the just, 
came to the rescue of the people, and upon 
the unjust lifted a frightful load from the 
shoulders and conscience of the street com- 
missioner, pocketing his million and a half 
and the execrations of all good citizens. 
The helpful deluge came not a moment too 
soon. The people and their children were 
scarcely saved. Where shall Brennan ap- 
pear? This story teaches anew the wisdom 
of building a city on a long and narrow 
strip between two even flowing rivers and 
within easy noseshot, almost within earshot, 
of old ocean’s roaring breakers. 

Still the city-is full of victims of a most 
uncomfortable, if not generally fatal, influ- 
enza of a ‘‘grippy”’ type, that has emptied 
for a time the office chair of many a plucky 
business man not wont to succumb to ordi- 
nary foes. When the influenza microbe 
builds his invention, as a sort of ‘‘ lean-to,”’ 
to an already sufficiently permanent struc- 


ture of rheumatism, the effect, if favorable 
to any earthly industry other than strict at- 
tention to his nasal and bronchial terri- 
tories, is certainly not conducive to the 
evolution of lively periodical correspond- 
ence. 

An event most interesting to our frater- 
nity was the dedication this week of the 
Morrisania Church’s new edifice in the north- 
ern ward. Organized in 1851 it has had a 
checkered history since the early days when 
Dr. Washington Gladden was its popular 
pastor and that suburb was attracting many 
desirable families from the city. Later the 
tide turned, Germans went in, lager flowed; 
several valued brethren, Rev, Edwin John- 
son and John P. Coyle among them, gave 
laborious years to the work, followed up 
faithfully since 1887 by Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge. Moving with the current the church 
has sold and built anew on an attractive 
site amid the homes of its members and is 
henceforth to be known as the Forest Ave- 
nue Congregational. It has bright pros- 
pects of better years tocome. Besides Mr. 
Woodbridge Drs. Behrends, Joseph B. Clark, 
Bourne and Stokes took part in the dedica- 
tion. A series of meetings is to be held in 
coming weeks in which the pastor will be 
assisted by anumber of well-known brethren 
of the vicinity. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

President Cleveland has gradually devel- 
oped his line of policy with regard to the 
appointments to office during the past two 
weeks, until now it has become quite clearly 
defined and it is regarded with much satis- 
faction by the people, so far as can be dis- 
cerned here. The President’s new rules, in 
fact, have added to his fame as an executive 
officer and have achieved a kind of fame of 
their own. They show very plainly that he 
purposes to be in reality the President of 
the people and not a mere agent of the poli- 
ticians, as so many of his predecessors have 
been. 

First, there was the rule placing all the 
office holders of his former administration 
on the same plane with everybody else. 
This rule cuts to the marrow.. It not only 
gives all good Democrats an equal chance, 
but it overthrows the myriad little political 
machines of which the old office holders 
were the ‘ bosses,’’ and frees the party from 
their’ tyrannical control. 

Next, the President announced that, in re- 
spect to the claims of rival candidates for 
office, the wishes and recommendations of 
private citizens will have just as much 
weight as those of senators, representatives 
and other political leaders. This is another 
effective plowat the ‘“‘ machine” and espe- 
cially at the senators, who have hitherto 
been in the habit of deciding such disputed 
matters for the President as they saw fit. 
And now, finally, the President has put his 
foot down on the appointment of any of his 
relatives to office. He has also restricted 
the public to certain days and hours for call- 
ing on him—a proceeding that seems un- 
democratic, but has been rendered abso- 
lutely necessary in order to allow him time 
enough to transact the business he is sworn 
to perform. 

The nominations already made by the 
President appear to be of a high order of 
excellence on the whole and to give general 
satisfaction. It is quite noticeable that he 
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has appointed only one or two of his former 
Officials, which confirms the belief that he 
intends to have a ‘‘new slate”’ throughout, 
practically, and also a younger set of men 
than he had before. The appointees are 
also mostly new to public life and strangers 
to the professional politicians. 

The Hawaiian question is temporarily at 
rest. Princess Kaiulani has come and gone 
and Commissioner Blount is on his way to 
Honolulu to spy out the Jand and report his 
impressions to the new administration at 
Washington. It is not known here what 
President Cleveland's views and preferences 
in regard to Hawaiian annexation are. The 
delay which he has ordered has no signifi- 
eance with relation to the main question. 
President Harrison would doubtless have 
considered the matter with similar delibera- 
tion only that he had no time to spare. He 
was anxious to finish the Hawaiian inci- 
dent before his administration ended, and 
so he pushed ahead with all haste. To 
President Cleveland, on the contrary, it is 
all the same if the question is not settled in 
a year or two. The impression is gaining 
ground that annexation will be defeated in 
the end. Mr. Blount is a very good man for 
special envoy and his report, whatever it 
may be, will have great weight with the 
President and with the people. 

It is supposed that Secretary Carlisle is 
cogitating some important financial schemes 
for the benefit of the country and many 
think it is high time. The treasury statis- 
tics for February show a still more ominous 
balance sheet than the January statement. 
Our exports in February were $20,000,000 
less than our imports, which, added to the 
adverse balance of $16,000,000 in January, 
will almost certainly lead to the further ex- 
portation of gold in considerable quantities. 
A year ago our export trade was unprece- 
dentedly large and far in excess of our im- 
ports. Now the situation is completely and 
precisely reversed. The causes are not difli- 
cult to ascertain, especially when it is con- 
sidered how important a part wheat and 
cotton play in our export trade and how 
comparatively small the foreign demand for 
those commodities has been of late: but the 
fact remains, and it is worrying some of our 
financial authorities not a little. 

Tariff reform will certainly be one of the 
features of the administration, but the great 
object at present is not the curtailment of 
receipts but the diminution of expenditures. 
It is conceded by all good men in public life 
that the expenses of the Government have 
of late become altogether too heavy. The 
last Congress appointed a committee to over- 
haul the departments, witha view to abolish 
ing sinecures and cutting down the force of 
clerks and other officials, not only in Wash- 
ington but throughout the country, as much 
as possible. President Cleveland and his 
Cabinet officers have anticipated the action 
of this committee and have already begun 
this work themselves. Several offices in the 
treasury, post office and interior depart- 
ments have been abolished this week, as it 
was found that they were unnecessary. It 
is probable that the civil service could be 
cut down one-fourth without the slightest 
detriment to the country, and, of course, 
with a great saving of the public money. 
Since the war there has been a steady accu- 
mulation of barnacles on the ship of State. 

The President has been appealed to on 
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the subject of the Chinese exclusion law, 
and he gives‘the impression that he is in 
favor of administering it with as much lati- 
tude and lenity as possible. Meanwhile, 
great interest has been excited here by the 
report that the Chinese are preparing to 
test the constitutionality of the law before 
our Supreme Court, and the probable out- 
come of the matter is eagerly discussed 
on every side. Some remarks of Justice 
Brewer before the Congregational Club the 
other evening are considered significant, to 
a certain extent, of a possible alteration of 
the law. 

The meetings of this club during the win- 
ter have been productive of much intellec- 
tual benefit and enjoyment. The object of 
the club is to promote acquaintanceship be- 
tween the members of the different Congre- 
gational societies and to stimulate investi- 
gation and discussion of important public 
topics. At the latest regular meeting the 
question for discussion was, ‘‘ Shall we have 
a restricted immigration?’’ The subject 
was approached from three different direc- 
tions—the political, the religious and the 
judicial. Mr. B. H. Warner considered the 
question of citizenship, Rev. C. W. Camp 
that of evangelization and Justice Brewer 
that of our relative attitude toward the 
Chinese and other nations. After the lead- 
ers had finished the discussion was thrown 
open to all and was participated in with 
eagerness by many disputants. It is easy to 
see what a power for good such a club must 
be in Congregational circles here. Justice 
Brewer frankly said that it would be wrong 
for him to take positive ground on any 
points which might soon be in litigation, 
but he appeared in his remarks to lean 
toward the theory that our recent Chinese 
legislation was unjust. 

The troubles in Turkey, which have been 
recently brought to the attention of the 
Government by the Boston missionary rep- 
resentatives, are being considered by the 
Government with the care which they de- 
serve, and there seems to be a disposition 
to act energetically concerning the case. 
It has been already decided to send one or 
more American men-of-war to the Mediter- 
ranean soon, presumably bound for Con- 
stantinople, and this demonstration will be 
altogether likely to bring Turkey to her 
senses. This action has been ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy, of course, but it 
is believed that the Secretary of State in- 
spired it in response to the complaints of 
our missionaries. 

Very naturally, the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland have decided to renew their con- 
nection with the First Presbyterian Church 
of Washington, where they will attend regu- 
larly as in former years, the services pre- 
sided over by Rev. Dr. Sunderland, who 
performed their marriage ceremony and 
who has been ever since a close friend of 
the Clevelands. ee 


FROM CHICAGO. 


A correspondent is likely to be “‘ the snap- 
per-up of unconsidered trifles.’’ Reports 
get out before the thing reported can be 
verified. So it is in regard to “fads” in 
the Chicago schools, which a former letter 
bowed out at the back door. The “ voice of 
the people’’ and of the press, though heard 
mightily, has not all at once prevailed. As 
to the teaching of German in the primary 


Fy TE 
grades the Board of Education cast a tig 
vote, the feeling of some being that final 
action on these special studies should be de. 
ferred until after the approaching city elec. 
tion. Meanwhile, a distinct popular voice jg 
rising on the other side of this question. ft 
comes from Mr. Thomas J. Morgan ag 
spokesman for the American Federation of 
Labor. He declares that the working men 
desire more, not less, education for their 
children. If they must leave school after 
only two and a half years’ study, during 
this time they should have the same adyan- 
tages as the children of the rich in drawing, 
music and manual training. His contention 
is that as only twenty-two per cent. of the 
children of the working people go beyond 
the fourth year this should be changed by 
‘the compulsory education of every child, 
and its exclusion from the field of labor till 
the age of fourteen.” 

There is much reason in what is urged for 
free and equal education, for, instead of im- 
pairing the modern course of study in pub- 
lic schools in order to make seating room 
for more pupils, there is an immediate de- 
mand for new buildings to accommodate 
the 60,000 children in Chicago not provided 
for by the seating capacity of its school- 
rooms. The Illinois Woman’s Alliance also 
has sent in a protest ‘‘ against any curtail- 
ment’? of studies in the public schools. 
What is even more significant is the action 
of the Machinists’ Union, No. 16, emphati- 
cally protesting ‘“ against the exclusion of 
drawing, modeling, studies in form and 
color, music and physical culture and man- 
ual training,’ because ‘‘the coeducation of 
hand and brain will produce better work- 
men and better citizens.”’ 

The importance of such a deliberate de- 
liverance is that it refutes the common no- 
tion that intelligent, skilled artisans were 
jealous for their trade interests and would 
restrict the number of those joining their 
ranks instead of being friendly to trade 
schools. It is even more suggestive to “‘ the 
inside circles of culture,’’ possibly, that 
these very working people are broad-minded 
and far-seeing and aim at an ultimate eleva- 
tion of every kind of labor into the dignity 
of a profession. 

It is a worthy acknowledgment of this 
principle that in the Armour Institute, 
which opens next September, an entire floor 
will be devoted to ‘‘ domestic arts.’’ Here 
thorough practical instruction is to be given 
in economical and elaborate cooking. There 
will also be a parlor to educate the pupils 
in home-making, with its refinements. The 
other departments of Armour Institute such 
as the mechanic arts and fine arts, along 
with academic study, show eminent regard 
for making the best opportunities available 
to the poor. Another unusual feature is the 
teaching of modern library methods to train 
assistants for such work. Miss Sharpe, 
formerly of Albany, will be at the head of 
this department. The charges for instruc- 
tion in the institute are very moderate—five 
dollars a term in the ordinary courses. Dr. 
Gunsaulus of Plymouth Church has ae 
cepted the superintendency and reports that 
applications to enter this school of schools 
are pouring in at a rate which threatens to 
exceed the accommodations. 

To one whose college bringing up W% 
in the old-fashioned classroom, with its 
routine of recitations, it is a new revela- 
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tion in the possibilities of education when 
he visits the University of Chicago. The 
Cobb Lecture Hall is constructed as the 
highest expression of scientific method ap- 
plied to study and instruction. The system 
of “‘departmental libraries’’ is fully elab- 
orated, ¢. g., the Greek, the Latin, the 
Romance languages each has its own library 
containing the literature belonging to that 
special subject, which students use for ref- 
erence. ‘These are fitted up as reading- 
rooms, where the professor also can guide 
post-graduate work. Mathematics, history, 
social and political science are likewise 
furnished, with libraries at hand drawn 
from the general library. Each classroom 
has, besides, a revolving case of books use- 
ful for the day’s work in the class exercise. 
It is a quickener of one’s wits and a pro- 
yoker of envious thoughts, comparing for- 
mer days with these more favored times, 
to follow Professor Wilkinson’s work for 
an hour with the class in journalism. The 
“editorial biiefs,’’ ‘*the humorous hits” 
and ‘‘the leaders’? offered as exercises, for 
criticism started visions of what the news- 
paper of the future may possibly be. Going 
into Dr. Starr’s room, where a fascinating 
lesson on anthropology was in progress, 
gave new point to the question, ‘*‘ What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him?” This 
isa distinct study in the university, which 
might well be invaluable to a missionary 
preparing for service abroad, or in Amer- 
ica for that matter. Those who visit the 
World’s Fair should remember that the 
university is located adjoining Jackson 
Park and facing Midway Plaisance south- 
ward. No doubt visitors will be welcome 
during the summer, for there is no closing 
of its doors the year round on account of 
vacations. 

The indications are. that Passion Week 
will be obsérved in our churches quite gen- 
erally by special services on Thursday and 
Friday. The testimonies in the Ministers’ 
Meeting were uniformly in favor of a united 
devotional use of this season, commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the great events of 
Christ’s life. It was strongly pressed that 
‘the week of prayer’ should be transferred 
to the week between Palm Sunday and 
Easter. The tenderness and intensity of 
personal regard for the Saviour of mankind 
which the discussion of this subject evoked, 
along with the prospect of a real Passion 
Week kept in the churches, but manifests, 
what other signs are evidence of, that the 
coming on of the World’s Fair means a bur- 
den of responsibility and a deeper serious- 
ness of living in view of what the next six 
months -may entail for Chicago’s and the 
world’s religious future. Next Monday 
there will be a symposium on the Chicago 
Seminary conducted by Professor Curtiss. 

The enthusiasm among our leading busi- 
ness men over the impending mayoralty elec- 
tion reminds one of “the war times.’’ A 
great assemblage of representative citizens, 
“without regard to politics, nationality 
or previous condition of servitude,’’ gath- 
ered at the Auditorium on Tuesday evening 
to ratify the nomination of Samuel W. Aller- 
ton for mayor, with the rest of the ticket 
composed of two worthy Democrats and one 
straight Republican candidate. The war 
ery of this campaign is municipal govern- 
ment on strictly business principles, the 
merit system in appointments, freedom of 


all departments from partisan control, clean 
streets and alleys, honest yet, tolerant in- 
forcement of laws. Mr. Allerton’s personal 
character and honorable career as a busi- 
ness man arouse unwonted hope in those 
who dream of better and purer things in 
Chicago affairs. A noble company of busi- 
ness men, with Lyman J. Cage at their head 
for the campaign committee, was organized 
for victory over Carter Harrison and ‘‘ the 
gang.” : Q. L. D. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 

The success of the Mills meetings in Min- 
neapolis, which have now been in progress 
for two weeks, is all that their most san- 
guine promoters have dared to hope. Mr. 
Mills has said that never in his previous 
labors has he anywhere been more sympa- 
thetically or efficiently supported, and he 
regards the results already attained as sig- 
nal cause for good cheer. 

Last Saturday evening he invited all the 
pastors, Sunday school officers and teach- 
ers of the churches uniting in the work to 
meet him in the First Baptist Church. After 
a fervent address upon personal work he 
directed that the following Sunday be espe- 
cially devoted to “drawing the net’ in 
every congregation, predicting that on the 
morrow the souls added to the Lord would 
not be less than the three thousand of the 
first Pentecost. The reports at the good 
cheer meeting on Monday morning seemed 
to justify his assertion. Many pastors re- 
ported over one hundred cards signed in a 
single church. 

It was a happy thought of the executive 
committee, of which Plymouth’s pastor, 
Rev. George H. Wells, D. D., is chairman, to 
extend the influence of the meetings by in- 
viting pastors and Christian workers from 
surrounding parts of this State and Wiscon- 
sin to a convention under the lead of the 
evangelist, beginning March 20 and continu- 
ing four days. As we write the closing ses- 
sion is now in progress in the Exposition 
Hall. The morning sessions, which have 
been held in Plymouth Church, have com- 
pletely filled the first floor with a congrega- 
tion of men and women who have been 
largely gathered from out of town parishes, 
The afternoon sessions overflowed the Swed- 
ish Tabernacle, where they were first held, 
and were transferred on Wednesday to the 
Exposition Building. The appeal in these 
meetings was throughout to pastors and 
Christian workers, and it was interesting to 
note how the most distinguished men in the 
ministry made themselves the most intent 
disciples of the evangelists. In the inter- 
missions, as men gathered in little groups 
here and there, the secret of Mr. Mills’s 
power has been a topic of frequent dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Chapman has been generally accorded 
to be a powerful evangelistic preacher. His 
gift evidently is in the line of the sermon. 
When he preached at the opening service in 
Exposition Hall, which holds 8,000 persons, 
2,000 were turned away unable to gain ad- 
mittance. Now that he has gone the inter- 
est continues to grow, and yet to most Mr. 
Mills’s pre-eminent gift does not seem to be 
so much preaching as leadership. The mar- 
velous results attained are rather from a 
unique and unprecedented use of organiza- 
tion than the power of the spoken message. 
The union of effort secured is a revelation 


of possibilities in that direction and has led 
the editor of one of our dailies to say that 
if Minneapolis churches could all. the year 
round approximate in any degree to their 
unity in effort during the Mills meetings 
their influence would certainly be increased 
tenfold. Perhaps the. best lesson that the 
country pastors can learn from their attend- 
ance at these meetings is that in union there 
is strength. 

The widespread discussion of the policy 
at the mission rooms in Boston has created 
more interest here of late than any phase of 
the American Board controversy. The gen- 
eral disposition in Minnesota has been to 
avoid the issue as far as possible. When in 
welcoming the board to Plymouth Church 
in 1891 Dr. Thwing urged them to refrain 
from discussion he doubtless voiced the 
general sentiment of Minnesota churches, 
Since then the feeling has somewhat 
changed, there is a positive demand for 
representation in the board and willingness 
to admit to discussion to that end, and the 
feeling is growing that some changes ought 
to be effected in the present administration, 
Most of the ministers here profess to be con- 
servatives, but at the same time disapprove 
of a double standard for ministerial service 
in the denomination, and could not be 
counted on to vote with the present admin- 
istration if allowed so to express an opin- 
ion. New theology is not the issue here 
that it is elsewhere and the general demand 
is simply a desire for fair play. 

Rev. Henry Ketchum closed his pastorate 
at Olivet Church, St. Paul, March 15, He 
is a preacher of excellent ability but did not 
find in the new church such immediate op- 
portunity for development as he had hoped, 
In our suburban churches pastorates are 
often short because the work is really diffi- 
cult and demands ability to wait as well as 
to labor. In this time of short pastorates 
it is encouraging to note that Rev. C. E. 
Wright of Austin has completed eighteen 
years service in his field—the longest pas 
torate in the State—and has just dedicated 
a fine brick church costing over $14,000, 
Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, has taken on 
new life since the coming of Rev, C. B, 
Moody last May. Sixty-five new members 
have been received into the church, the Sun- 
day school has been largely increased and 
arrangements have been perfected for a 
Hook & Hastings pipe organ to cost $3,000, 
Some personal friends outside the church 
have kindly given Mr. Moody the assistance 
of a most efficient district visitor who is do- 
ing a noble work among the poor. Several 
of our churches that are joining in the “‘ for- 
ward movement’’ have this year employed 
paid assistants, an experiment which has 
generally brought gratifying results, 

J. H. Os 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Judge J. E. Gary, who presided at the trial 
of the Chicago anarchists of 1886, contributes 
to the April Century a valuable paper, demon- 
strating to his own profession that the verdict 
of the jury was right, and showing to laboring 
men, of whom the anarchists claimed to be 
especial friends, that their claim was a sham 
and pretense; and if their advice is to be fol- 
lowed they will be exposed to the danger of 
becoming, in law, murderers. Commenting 
upon this article the editor says: ‘‘ Not only 
philosophically, but legally, words are deeds, 
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and for words leading to a crime a man must 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law.... 
There is nothing so radical as justice. It is 
the one safe cure for all social and political 
evils.” 

Ex-Senator J. J. Ingalls, in his brilliant 
monograph on Kansas, 1541-1891, in the April 
Harper’s, says: ‘‘ After futile and costly resist- 
ance the dramshop has disappeared from the 
State. Surreptitious sales continue, club drink- 
ing and ‘joints’ are not unknown, but the 
saloon has vanished, and the law has been 
better enforced than similar legislation else- 
where. . . . The beneficent results are appar- 
ent in the diminution of crime, poverty and 
disorder. Banned by law, the occupation is 
stigmatized and becomes disreputable. If the 
offender avoids punishment he does not escape 
contempt. Drinking being in secret, tempta- 
tion is diminished, the weak are protected 
from their infirmities and the young from 
their appetites and passions,”’ 

E. C. Stedman, in a charming paper on New 
York, in the April St. Nicholas, says of the 
mercantile classes of the metropolis: ‘‘ They 
have thrived without much civic pride or 
grandeur, without reflecting that a time may 
come, as to Babylon, when their heirs may 
‘weep and mourn’ because ‘no man buyeth 
their merchandise any more.’ .. . It is amaz- 
ing that our mercantile classes do not demand, 
and lavishly create, the finest streets, public 
buildings, lights, arches, pleasure grounds, 
the grandest schools, churches, universities, 
libraries, museums, and, withal, a trustworthy 
municipal government.” 

Anent the recent revelations of lack of har- 
mony in the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country the Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ One can 
but wonder what would have been the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church had printing 
and newspapers come into existence four hun- 
dred years before they did. The invitation to 
enter that church for ‘repose and peace,’ as 
distinguished from the everlasting controver- 
sies of the Protestants, will have a different 
sound hereafter. The Roman Catholic Church, 
ecclesiastically considered, is a congeries of 
orders and ambitious dignitaries, mutually 
jealous, pulling in every direction. -The cur- 
tain has been lifted; the eagle eye of the 
American press has peered within. Appar- 
ently terrified by the unwonted exposure the 
combatants have rushed into the newspapers 
in what would be a deplorable manner if it 
were not for the incidental benefits, which are 
to show to the world that neither a happy 
family nor unity is to be maintained, on the 
one hand, by ‘implicit ignorance,’ nor, on the 
other, by brute force.” 

The Boston correspondent of the Examiner 
has this to say about the abolition of Fast 
Day: “The great, staring fact is that the day 
has been kidnapped from those who bore it 
and gave it their name and is now in the 
hands of its enemies. They have had it so 
long that it is impossible to get back what 
they stole, since it does not exist but has be- 
come like its present owners. It is about as 
much like its parents as the son of William 
the Silent was like his father after Phillip IT. 
and his Jesuits had brought him up in the 
way in which they thought he ought to go. 
The preponderating sentiment says unmistak- 
ably: Abolish the day or give it the name that 
will describe it. The annual masquerade of 
official pietism in the proclamation, and the 
quick and unanimous response of popular 
merriment on the day appointed for ‘ humilia- 
tion, fasting and prayer,’ is a humbug that 
comes too often, though only once a year.”’ 


ABROAD. 


We referred last week to Rev. Dr. Dale’s 
speech at the organization of the Birmingham 
Nonconformist council, in which he stated his 
opposition to the views of his brethren regard- 
ing the church as such undertaking public 


reforms. Commenting upon his views, in 
which the Methodist Recorder sees much to ap- 
prove, it adds: ‘‘We do not ourselves share 
to the full Dr. Dale’s dread of ‘ organized’ ac- 
tion. The forces of evil are terribly well or- 
ganized. Any one who undertakes social re- 
form of any kind will soon find that out. And 
to commit ourselves to the principle that all 
the action of Christians must be separate and 
individual, each man acting apart as a citizen 
only, would put us at a terrible disadvantage 
in what is likely to be a long and severe con- 
flict. Gambling, intemperance, impurity are 
three glaring national sins of our time. How 
best to counteract the mischief they are caus- 
ing in our midst is a great practical problem 
and one which Christians may well consider 
incommon. If Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists will act together in these matters, all the 
better. But the evil must not be suffered to 
gather to a head and triple its strength by 
skillful organization, while the forces that 
make for righteousness are feebly scattered in 
helpless isolation.” 

Archdeacon Farrar, in making known his 
resignation of his post as Church of England 
editor of the Review of the Churches, lets it be 
known that it is simply because he is over- 
worked and not because of ‘‘ the incessant 
and systematic depreciation’? which he and 
others have had to undergo from the “ domi- 
nant majority of the Anglican Church.” He 
affirms that ‘“‘ the whole cause of the Reforma- 
tion is going by default; and if the alienated 
laity, who have been driven into indifference 
by the Romish innovations and Romish doc- 
trines forced upon them without any voice of 
theirs in the matter, do not awake in time 
and assert their rights as sharers in the com- 
mon and sole priesthood of all Christians, they 
will awake too late, to find themselves nom- 
inal members of a church which has become 
widely popish in all but a name—a church in 
which catholicity is every day being made 
more and more synonymous with stark Ro- 
manism, and in which the once honored name 
of Protestant is overwhelmed with calumny 


and insult.’’ 
———fa———__ 


THE FIRST VISION OF THE RISEN 
OHR 


BY REV. &. E. HERRICK, D. D., BOSTON. 





Strictly speaking, we have no history of 
Christ's resurrection. There is no such de- 
tailed account of the event as we have of 
the transfiguration and of the crucifixion, 
Not unlikely the event itself was invisible. 
The risen Christ was seen but not His rising. 
All great beginnings are veiled from mortal 
vision. The awakening of life is too fine a 
thing to be detected by eyes of flesh. The 
quickening of a germ, the awakening of a 
bud, the instant at which a cloud begins to 
form, the first thrill of spring beneath the 
robe of winter, elude detection. We do not 
know them in themselves but only in their 
subsequent manifestation. 

And so the record gives us, not a history 
of the resurrection but a story of the risen 
Christ. And even of this manifestation it 
is difficult to make out a connected and 
thoroughly consistent account. Many things 
which occurred have certainly been omitted 
from the narrative. Who would not like to 
know something about the first meeting of 
Jesus with His mother and with Peter? The 
chief concern of the evangelists seems to 
have been not to give evidences of the fact 
of the resurrection so much as to set forth 
as clearly as possible the risen Christ’s 
glorified and abiding presence, as a Christ 
‘* wholly changed, and yet wholly the same,” 
alive after death forevermore. Not the his- 





tory of a fact but the gospel ofits sequences 
a revelation of a true human life raised up 
out of all accidents of time and place aad 
yet held forevermore in living sympathy 
with human life under its present limita. 
tions. Not what Jesus was or did, but what 
the risen Christ now is forevermore is the 
burden of their endeavor. They labor not 
with an event but with an idea, not witha 
fact but with a truth, viz., the fullness of a 
glorified human life—a life which has risen 
above the laws of a material order but which 
is always in contact with that order. 

The Christ whom they are striving to re. 
veal is with men as closely and really as He 
was before, yet after another methud. He 
does not come to them as from a distance 
more or less remote, He appears as with 
them. He does not go from them as to a 
distance, He vanishes—simply becomes in- 
visible. He opens no doors before Him and 
closes none behind Him. He appoints a 
place where His disciples shall see Him, 
but He neither precedes them nor accom- 
panies them nor follows them; He is sim- 
ply there. He does not come into the gar- 
den where Mary is weeping; He is there, 
He does not overtake or meet the disciples 
on the road to Emmaus; He is there. He 
does not enter the room where they are met 
‘‘with closed doors for fear of the Jews’’; 
He is there. He does not go down to the 
shore to meet Peter and his companions 
after their night’s fishing, but He is there, 
And when He vanishes finally from their 
sight it is with the august assurance of that 
eternal present tense, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

Perhaps we have sometimes raised the 
question concerning the ‘‘ forty days,’’ why 
it was that the appearances were so inter- 
rupted? Why were the intervals of invisi- 
bility so long—in one case at least a week— 
and so frequent? The reason may be clear 
if we think a little. During this period He 
was making to His disciples, and through 
them to us, a twofold revelation. First, He 
must make it clear that the risen life is the 
same; that in the fullness and integrity of 
His personality He is the same Jesus, capa- 
ble of filling the same personal relation- 
ships, the same human and familiar friend 
who had walked, talked and toiled with 
them, who had been crucified and who, 
having passed through ‘‘ the grave and gate 
of death,’’ was still ‘‘ the same in patience, 
in tenderness, in chastening reproof, in 
watchful sympathy, in quickening love.” 

But, secondly, He must make it manifest, 
also, that He had not been raised as Lazarus 
was, but to a new and higher style of life; 
that neither death, nor time, nor locality 
had any more dominion over Him; that His 
true human life had been carried over into 
a large, unlimited, eternal condition. By 
His appearance He showed that He had 
‘abolished death”; by its amazing inter- 
ruptions and intervals He ‘ brought immor- 
tality to light.”’ 

The first appearance was made to sorrow- 
ing love, to a heart crushed under a sense 
of personal bereavement. ‘Jesus, when 
He was risen, early on the first day of the 
week, appeared first to Mary Magdalene.” 
The most natural thing for her to do was to 
tell some of His disciples. Peter and John 
return with her, but speedily depart. Why 
should they tarry by an empty grave? But 
Mary cleaves to the spot. Perhaps some of 
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us know how she felt. How, when life has 
departed, one clings to the body which that 
dear life has tenanted, and how, when the 
body is no longer to be seen, the very earth 
which hides it is dear! How it gratifies, 
even while it mocks, our sorrow, unless we 
have learned to live in the unseen and the 
eternal. And Mary had not learned that 
jesson. She was now to be tanght it. She 
could think of nothing but her loss. She 
wanted to think of nothing else. ‘They 
have taken away my Lord.” That which 
had been put into the tomb was her Lord. 
That which had been cold, motionless, life- 
less, that which had been shut in by the 
stone and guarded by the soldiers, that 
which she now supposed had been stolen 
away, was her Lord. 

Her sensibilities have been so benumbed 
by this that nothing else can produce any 
impression. She looks in and sees the an- 
gels, but that vision does not surprise her. 
Their words elicit from her only this, that 
“they have taken away my Lord.” She 
would have been content, even happy in 
some subdued sort of way, if she could have 
had His dead body restored to her. She 
conceived nothing better than that to be 
possible, The old life, the old intercourse, 
the old sense of help and protection which 
she had felt in His presence, all that she be- 
lieved to be at an end; and the next best 
thing to that would be with loving care to 
preserve the dead body as long as possible. 
But now even this is denied her. 

At this point of her utter desolation the 
risen Lord reveals Himself. But so busy 
is her imagination with the thought of His 
dead body that she does not recognize Him. 
To His question she can only respond with 
the oft-repeated words of her grief: ‘‘ They 
have taken away.my Lord! O sir! If thou 
hast borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.’’ 
She was seeking a dead body and here by 
her side was the living Friend and she did 
not know it. Then came the one revealing 
word, spoken as but One could speak it, 
“Mary!” and the response of instant rec- 
ognition, too great with joyous surprise for 
any but the single word, ‘‘O, my Master!” 

Was it true, then, that the old life was to 
be taken up again, that she is still to hear 
Him speak in the familiar Galilean tongue 
as He goes up and down the country with 
His disciples, uttering His parables, healing 
the sick folk, going to and fro across the 
lake? Is it true that He is given back to 
her just as He was, so that she can send 
or go to Him and He can come to her? 
This is evidently what she thinks. She is 
about to grasp Him as one would seize a 
recovered treasure. She does not see yet 
that something better than this has come to 
pass, that rising above the earthly life is 
something immeasurably better than coming 
back to the earthly life. It is not a recov- 
ered treasure but an expanded treasure 
that she has now; nota friend restored but 
4 friend empowered and glorified, His ac- 
tual self but in a presence better and closer 
than any that touch can verify, a compan- 
lonship more uninterrupted and available 
than any conditioned by a palpable form. 
“Touch me not.” You are to seize Me now 
hot with hands or ears or eyes, but with 
your faith, your imagination, your heart— 
T ascend—that I may be with you alway. 

It was a revelation to Mary, and through 


her to the world, of the relation of the risen 
Christ to bereaved sorrow. He appeared 
first to that which needed Him most. Not 
improbably she was the most lonely, most 
friendless, of His disciples. She must be 
made to understand that death has not 
taken Him from her, but has really given 
Him to her in more bounteous measure. 

This is the meaning of the risen Christ 
for all who stand as she stood weeping at 
the door of the sepulcher. He reveals to 
bereaved love a new significance in death, 
It is the abolishment of life’s limitations, 
the enlargement and glorifying of life. He 
shows love that it need not contract its 
compass to, or waste the current of its 
affection upon, the coffin and the sepulcher; 
that it is still responded to by its personal 
object; that that object is. still the same, 
yet dowered with fuller, more mightily min- 
istrant, love. He reveals the life beyond, not 
as separated from this but in closest union 
with this. Here, a little journey separates 
us from a friend in the flesh. A sea, even 
a wall or a door, divides us effectively from 
those whom we love. 

What degree of personal nearness there 
may be between us and our friends who 
have entered the other life we know not. 
But we do know that the risen Christ, by 
virtue of His glorified life, holds that world 
in which they are in unbroken contact with 
our own. I donot expect that His human 
face will be revealed to me today or that I 
shall see His human form coming forth 
from the invisible into this glorious Easter 
sunlight. But 1 am sure that He is so near 
to us thatit might beso. Iam sure that 
the risen Christ is better and more available 
than Jesus of Nazareth. I know that He 
who stood unsuspected by this woman in 
the crisis of her grief, who was suddenly 
discovered to be a fellow-traveler with the 
Emmaus disciples, who was found with the 
eleven though they had closed their doors, 
who stood upon the shore in the dawning 
light to welcome the weary fishermen, whose 
form faded into the cloud over the hill at 
Bethany and brightened forth again in in- 
tolerable glory over the Damascus road—I 
know that He, the glorified Christ, is not 
far from any one of us, 

The world has gained Christ, not lost 
Him. Mary learned in the vision of that 
hour in the garden that her Master had not 
gone away from her, but had come to her 
forevermore. And so when in a few mo- 
ments He became invisible again it was 
nothing that He wasunseen. She had found 
Him, ‘‘and she ran with joy to bring the 
disciples word.” : 

That Christ is the conqueror of death 
means infinitely more for us than that He 
has passed the grave unharmed. That we 
are not to go out of being is, to be sure, 
worth while to know—that the grave does 
not quench life as an extinguisher puts outa 
candle. But to him that hath ears to hear 
the resurrection reveals a bigher range of 
life lying contiguous and all about us. 
It lifts the earthly into unearthly fellow- 
ship. It opens into these little lakelets of 
our life the ebbless inflow of the eternal sea. 
It unbars the shutters of our souls behind 
which we have been sitting in darkness, or, 
at best, by candle light, and shows us that 
we belong to the empire of the sunshine. 
It comes to bereaved affection with the 
same question, ‘‘Why weepest thou?” It 


lifts the soul out of the narrowness and use- 
lessness of its own personal sorrow by the 
revelation of its larger relations and sends 
it, like Mary, made suddenly conscious of 
its own greatness, to-make known its new 
enlargement to still imprisoned souls, 


—— 


AOGORDING TO ORDER. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 





Different minds work differently. Some 
time ago two or three mild hints were given 
me that this Congregationalist was to be an 
Easter number, A hint was a novelty and I 
accepted it. But it was of no use. I had 
some ideas concerning Easter—as every one 
has—but to write an article to order fora 
particular festival day was simply destruct- 
ive of all lifein it. I gave it up. Let the 
rich array of tender and spiritual thought 
furnished by others be sufficient. I confess 
that I cannot write mechanically, and writ- 
ing according to order, even on subjects 
near to one’s heart, would be to me me- 
chanical, 

There is much in spontaneity. I like 
spring water better than an artificial reser- 
voir of surface drainage. I like spring flow- 
ers beiter than pressed herbs in an apothe- 
cary’s shop. Method is doubtless necessary 
for success, but I enjoy much more the wild 
woods than the straight lines of young trees 
inanursery. Often am I tempted to think 
that divine truth is more beautiful as it is 
shown in the wasteful luxuriance of the 
divine Word and in the obedient lives of the 
inspired saints than when it is botanically 
analyzed and separated and distinctively 
labeled and catalogued. The latter, how- 
ever, has its merits and perhaps its neces- 
sary advantages. I wish we were always 
sure that the labels on the different parts 
of divine truth were infallibly correct. 

As to writing, there are different methods. 
I used to envy a minister who did his 
work in a methodical manner. He selected 
his two texts on Monday morning. He 
folded his sermon paper Monday evening. 
Tuesday morning at nine o’clock he began 
his work and labored a settled number of 
hours. Every day he repeated his assign- 
ment of time. Saturday noon the sermons 
were finished. They were good sermons, 
never falling below a certain standard of 
merit and never rising notably above it. I 
used to think of a sober horse jogging along 
with an old-fashioned chaise, never hasten- 
ing his speed and never lessening it. I 
tried the same method but with complete 
failure. That I did not succeed in it used 
to make me feel somehow guilty. I worried 
and fretted at my table day afterday. At 
last I abandoned ‘the attempt. It was not 
suited tome. I could do better to give the 
time to general reading, study and thought. 
No longer disturbed, thoughts would come 
to me every day. The best thought for 
the purpose would assert its right. That 
thought, thus taking possession, would 
gather its own materials and in the last 
hours of the week would put itself into 
form. But the key thought, after proper 
preparation of heart and mind and with 
proper reading of the Scriptures, had.to be 
practically spontaneous. I do not advise 
young brethren to adopt this method. In 
fact it is never safe to advise at all. But if 
they are distressed by their inability to pre- 
pare sermons as men saw cord wood, and if 
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they do not make the free system a refuge 
for indolence, they can safely wait for the 
revealing to their minds of some truth which 
their own sculs can feel. That is, they can 
live near enough to the fountain of life and 
truth to make sure of a spring of living 
water welling up to everlasting life. Work 
may be mere drudgery; it may have the 
joy of a spontaneous freedom. ' 

Yet Iremembera student in the seminary, 
not in my class, who prepared twelve fully 
written sermons during his senior year. 
The rules required four, and I think that 
few of us accomplished more than two. 
How we envied that man! What facility in 
work! He had but to dip his pen in ink 
and the words ran off its nib. I grieve to 
say that his stock of ideas was early ex- 
hausted and he disappeared. Harder work, 
patient investigation and less facility of ex- 
pression might have been ef great advan- 
tage to him. Which one of our American 
novelists is it who tells of the building of a 
dam to hold the waters of a small brook for 
grist mill purposes whose wheel ran well 
for five or six hours after its completion 
and then ceased because the water was 
used up? 

Nor is it certain that spontaneity is al- 
ways a blessing. Sometimes persons are 
always ready and will put forth their senti- 
ments in a perfect torrent of words upon 
the slightest provocation. Saturated like a 
sponge they simply squeeze themselves. 
We expect to hear from them—the reitera- 
tion of stale assertions, the same self-com- 
placency, the same recklessness of state- 
ment, the same gushing unction—in a 
turbid rush of consecrated partisanship. 
‘There is a river,’ the Psalmist tells us, 
‘*the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God.’”’ We can take our choice ac- 
cording to our tastes. 

I am trying to explain why I cannot write 
to order. I would not do this but that there 
are doubtless many, younger in years, who 
find the same difficulty. I used to envy the 
Quakers in the ‘‘ Old Brick’? who preached 
only as they felt moved. Perhaps my own 
inability was the result of lack of training. 
I do not know. My trouble ceased when I 
boldly abandoned the mechanical system. 
The ability to measure off pieces of thought, 
as salesmen measure off yards of calico, is 
not given to every person. Yet this lack 
should not be confounded with one arising 
from want of discipline. I do not think it 
is true that the highest efforts of genius 
have been manifested on the spur of an 
unexpected moment unless there had been 
a mighty preparation at some earlier period. 
The sudden, lofty throw of a new artesian 
well could not take place but for some great, 
higher reservoir among the hills. Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne appeared to beanpre- 
meditated and to be brought out by the ter- 
rible solemnity of the occasion. But it 
was the reproduction of carefully digested 
thought of an earlier day, now glowing 
with the splendor of his intense emotion. 
His oration was a spontaneous outburst, 
but it would have been impossible save for 
the accumulated riches which his great in- 
tellect had gathered. 

The highest spontaneity, indeed, is the 
result of the most exact discipline. One 
could not but admire the instantaneous obe- 
dience of a soldier in the manual, but his 
discipline had made that obedience, in acts 


which did not seem to require reasoning, a 
second nature. A line of five hundred bay- 
onets on dress parade would at the word of 
command come to a ‘charge ’’ so suddenly 
that but a single flash of light covered the 
five hundred pieces of glittering steel. The 
movement was spontaneous, but it was the 
result of wearying discipline. Perhaps 
Christian obedience may come naturally to 
be as ready, as instant and as easy by lov- 
ing practice under the Master's discipline. 

I once had occasion to give some help to 
classes in homiletics. It was difficult to 
convince some of the students of the ad- 
vantage of a carefully prepared outline of 
thought prior to writing a sermon. I be- 
lieved that the object, the theme and the 
main lines of thought should be known in 
advance. Unfortunately a great preacher 
and teacher appeared to have advised the 
method of letting the theme gradually de- 
velop itself in its own way during the prog- 
ress of writing and come out where it would; 
and this authority and the success of the 
preacher who advocated it was triumphantly 
brought against my view. But I felt that I 
must insist on definiteness in the main pur- 
pose, on thoroughness in thinking, on order 
in arrangement and on precision in state- 
ment. There was one reply which I could 
make and did make: ‘Brethren, it is not 
yet certain that any one of you is a Dr. —, 
and if you are you must wait till you have 
had his forty years of profound study and 
rich experience before you can safely par- 
allel his method.”’ 

Still I cannot write pieces to order. 
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xItl, THE DEPARTURE FROM LEYDEN. 








BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





Probably the Pilgrims cared little about 
conspicuous prosperity or social eminence 


in Holland. Could they have secured mod-- 


erate material comfort and an assured op- 
portunity of desirable moral and spiritual 
development they would have been content 
in Leyden. But the opposite was true. 
The expressiéns already quoted which tes- 
tify to their peace and welfare are only to 
be understood aright when compared with 
others of a different tenor. That they re- 
joiced greatly, after their hardships in Eng- 
land, in their new religious liberty is true, 
and that, because of this liberty, their mate- 
rial condition seemed enjoyable in a real 
sense, in spite of its severity, also is true. 
But it is not to be inferred that they were 
situated fortunately, even at the best, un- 
less, perhaps, for a short time. It was their 
desire to keep chiefly to themselves, to live 
their own life and to develop their own ideas 
of truth. But in the community in which 
they found themselves this proved impossi- 
ble. They were oppressed by poverty and 
hardship. Bradford declares: 

Though ye people generally bore all these 
difficulties very cherfully, & with a resolute 
courage, being in ye best & strength of their 
years, yet old age began to steale on many of 
them, (and their great & continuall labours, 
with other crosses and sorrows, hastened it 
before ye time,) so as it was not only probably 
thought, but apparently seen, that within a 
few years more they would be in danger to 
scatter, by necessities pressing them, or sinke 
under their burdens, or both. 2 
Moteover, their condition was so grievous 
that it not only rendered them miserable 
but also hindered their English sympathi- 
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zers from joining them, in which anticipated 
union had lain much of their hope for the 
future. 


They saw & found by experience the hard. 
nes of ye place & cuntrie to be such, as few 
in comparison would come to them, and fewer 
that would bide it out, and continew with 
them. For many yt came to them, and map 
more yt desired to be with them, could noten. 
dure yt great labor and hard fare, with other 
inconveniences which they underwent & were 
contented with. But though they loved thejr 
persons, approved their canse, and honored 
their sufferings, yet they left them as it weer 
weeping. ... For many, though they desired 
to injoye ye ordinances of God in their png. 
tie, and ye libertie of the gospell with them 
yet, alass, they admitted of bondage, with 
danger of conscience, rather then to indus 
these hardships; yea, some preferred & chose 
ye prisons iv England, rather then this liberte 
in Holland, with these afflictions. , 


The Pilgrims, perhaps, might have endured 
all these things themselves but they were 
forced to see their children suffer Brad- 
ford remarks pathetically: 


As necessitie was a tasktnaster over them, 
so they were forced to be such, not only tw 
their servan‘s, but in a sorte, to their dearest 
chilldren; the which as it did not a little 
wound ye tender harts of many a loving father 
& mother, so it produced likwise sundrie sad 
& sorowful effects. For many of theur chil- 
dren, that were of best dispositions and gra- 
cious inclinations, haveing lernde to bear ye 
yoake in their youth, and willing to bear parte 
of their parents burden, were, often times, so 
oppressed with their hevie labours, that 
though their minds were free and willing, yes 
their bodies bowed under ve weight of ye 
same, and became decreped in their early 
youth; the vigor of nature being consumed in 
ye very budd as it were. 

This was bad enough but it was nut the 
worst. A danger in their eyes infinitely 
greater threatened them. Bradford adds: 

That which was more lamentable, and of all 
sorowes most heavie to be borne, was that 
many of their children, by tnese occasions, 
and ye great licentiousnes of youth in yt coun 
trie, and ye manifold temptations of the place, 
were drawne away by evill examples into 
extravagante & dangerous courses, getting ye 
raines off their neks, & a: a from their 
parents. Some became souldiers, others tooke 
upon them farr viages by sea, and other some 
worse courses, tending to dissolutnes & the 
danger of their soules, to ye great greefe of 
their parents and dishonour of God. So that 
they saw their posteritie would be in danger 
to degenerate & be corrupted. 

These hardships—poverty, oppressive toil, 
the perils of their children, the failure of 
the company to grow as had been hoped 
and the probability of its ultimate extine 
tion—convinced them that they had not yet 
found a proper home. Moreover, they had 
come from England glowing with mission 
ary zeal, They had hoped to maintain their 
existence as a body in Holland so as to set 
the example of a godly community anda 
pure church, and, this hope failing, the 
same motive impelled them to look to more 
distant lands for some opportunity to live, 
labor and testify for God. Says Bradford: 

Lastly (and which was not least,) a great 
hope & inward zeall they had of laying some 
good foundation, or at least to make some way 
therunto, for ye propagating & advancing ye 
gospell of ye kingdom of Christ in those re- 
mote parts of ye world; yea, though they 
should be but even as stepping-stones upto 
others for ye performing of so great a WOrk, 

Slowly their new purpose took definite 
shape. Many objections had to be com 
sidered and grave hindrances appeared. 
The question whither to remove was most 
difficult to be answered. Some proposed 
Guiana. Others favored~ Virginia, where 
Englishmen already had established the 
feeble Jamestown settlement. They finally 
decided to go somewhere in Virginia, bat 
to establish an independent colony of their 
own. So they sent Robert Cushman and 
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John Carver over to London, in the autumn 
of 1617, to obtain the royal permission and 
make arrangements with the Virginia Com- 
pany, which owned Virginia under the king. 
But King James could only be brought to 
say that if they behaved peaceably he would 
not interfere. All sanction of the under- 
taking he refused. The Virginia Company 
naturally was favorable and offered to grant 
a liberal charter. With this report the en- 
yoys returned. 

The history of the negotiations need not 
be related here in full. They were not 
completed until the late spring or early 
summer of 1620. Brewster was sent to 
London to aid in making arrangements, 
and it is uncertain whether he returned to 
Leyden or remained in England until the 
einigrants arrived there on their way to 
America. The Privy Council opposed them 
for ecclesiastical reasons and explanations 
had to be made. Friends failed and mer- 
chants betrayed them, and annoyances of 
other sorts occurred. Meanwhile, certain 
Dutch merchants urged them to settle at 
New Amsterdam, now New York, and ap- 
plied through the proper officials to the 
States General, or national legislature, for 
the granting of conditions. But the scheme 
came to nothing, and does not seem to have 
been considered very seriously by the Pil- 
grims. At last an English charter, which 
they never used, was granted them, although 
nominally to Mr. John Wincob, who meant 
toaccompany them but did not; one Thomas 
Weston, a London merchant, made them 
offers of liberal aid which he afforded only 
inniggardly fashion after all; and they made 
ready to depart. 

Some could not go, nor could transporta- 
tion for all be obtained. So the company 
was divided into two nearly equal parts, the 
majority remaining. It was decided that 
each portion of the church should be con- 
sidered an absolute church by itself, that 
the majority should follow the minority as 
soon as possible, and that members should 
be interchanged, upon occasion, without 
Robinson, partly because it 
was the majority which remained and partly 
for other reasons, stayed behind, but it was 
determined that Brewster should go. Those 
who were to emigrate sold what property 
they had in Leyden and made a common 
purse. A small vessel, the Speedwell, was 
bought both for the voyage and for subse- 
quent use in America; and a larger ship, the 
Mayflower, was hired in London for the 
voyage only. Finally, after a day of solemn 
fasting and prayer, on which Kobinson 
preached an impressive sermon from Ezra 
3: 21, they bade farewell to Leyden. 


formalities. 


They lefte yt goodly & pleasante citie, 
which had been ther resting-place near 12 
years; but they knew they were pilgrims, & 
looked not much on those things, but lift up 
their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest cuntrie, 
and quieted their spirits. 


They journeyed over to Delfshaven, four- 
teen miles distant, accompanied by most of 
their friends, and on the next day—July 22, 
1620—they set sail. Bradford’s account of 
the parting is too touching to be omitted: 


That night was spent with little sleepe by 
ye most, but with freindly entertainmente 
christian discourse and other reall expressions 
of true christian love. The next day, the wind 

ing faire, they wente aborde, and their 
freinds with them, where truly dolfull was ye 
sight of that sade and mournfuil parting; to 
see what sighs and sobbs and praires did sound 
amongst them, what tears did gush from every 
tye, & pithy speeches peirst each harte; that 


_ SRR OOneregeepnains 


sundry of ye Dutch strangers yt stood on ye 
key as spectators, could not refraine from 
tears. Yet comfortable & swecte it was to see 
shuch lively and true expressions of dear & 
unfained love. But ye tide (which stays for 
no man) caling them away yt were thus loath 
to departe, their Revéd. pastor falling downe 
on his knees, (and they all with him,) with 
watrie cheeks comended them with most fer- 
vente praiers to the Lord and his blessing. 
And then with mutuall imbrases and many 
tears, they tooke their leaves one of an other; 
which proved to be ye last leave to many of 
them. 

They had a short and pleasant voyage to 
Southampton, where they found the May- 
flower awaiting them. 


—————— ————__ 


EASTER. 
BY MRS. MARGARET EK. SANGSTER. 
We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
O Saviour, risen today! 
Thou who didst drain the bitter cup, 
Thou who Thy life didst offer up, 
To take our sins away! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
O Lord of death and life! 
We follow where Thy feet have gone, 
Through deepest night to fairest dawn, 
To peace through bitter strife! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
Even when our hearts are riven! 

Thou art a-near the dying bed, 

Thy hand beneath the fainting head, 
And Thou Thyself art heaven! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
Beside each lowly mound 

That, daisy-starred or lily-sown, 

Is but the cover gently thrown 
O’er one in Jesus found. 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
With every pulse and breath. 

Ours is the never-ending hymn 

That saints began in ages dim, 
Thou Conqueror of Death! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 

This happy Easter Day. e 
Through earth and skies the chorus rings, 
O Lord of lords and King of kings, 

Who took our sins away. 

———_— 


HOW THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
CAME TO MISERY STREET. 


BY EDITH E. METCALF, CHICAGO, 


“ Lady Love-us-all, you're crying!” 

““T'm not either, child, or at least—there 
is a small spot on my Bible—I didn’t know 
I was; but when your birthday and Easter 
come all in one day and you take a far look 
back, can’t a body cry a little if she wants 
to?’’ 

‘* But whatever could she see to make her 
want to! Wait, I'll make a rainbow. 

‘‘There’s a window-box of Easter lilies 
outside your door, sent by your loyal sub- 
jects through me, their humble messenger. 
(Whew! it’s as heavy as it is beautiful.) 
Hilda Beckstrom—you taught her how to do 
pretty things—planted the seed thought of 
this lily farm. Each one of your sister- 
hood of ‘ My Girls’ planted a lily; even Josie 
Doherty had to plant one, though she’s 
never done anything, that I can see, but try 
to upset your meetings. 

‘“‘They’ve all watered them and watched 
them grow, and here it is, at last, a dream 
of beauty, as white as the made-over souls 
of those young girls themselves. Isn’t ita 
miracle? ’Tisn’t a year since they were no 
more like that than a bouquet of cheap, 
artificial, magenta flowers. Your tiny tot 
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who comes sometimes with her big sister 
and rose up one day, you remember, to her 
full hight of two feet six and ‘testified’ that 
Jesus gave her patience to pull out basting 
threads—she has since been promoted to 
sewing on buttons at three cents for a hun- 
dred and forty-four—would give her mite to 
buy ‘one leaf’ of her sister’s ‘ whole lily.’ 
I think it must be that pretty, curling one 
with the spot of sunshine on it. 

“Of course those harum-scarum ‘Her 
Boys’—I suppose they call themselves that 
to imitate the girls; ’tisn’t much of a com- 
pliment to you—got wind of it and didn’t 
want to be left out of that present for ‘the 
pretty day the lady always talks about.’ 
They were awfully sorry the girls thought 
of it first. They’d rather give a big album, 
or chromo, or something—no sense in lily 
beds indoors—but since they asked wy ad- 
vice 1 steered wisely—one doesn't live a 
year in Mustard Seed Mission with Her Maj- 
esty without learning some of her methods 
—and coaxed them to ‘chip in’ and make 
the box. Old drunken—what’'s-his-name? 
—Patsy’s father, straightened up long 
enough to paint it this pale gray. His au- 
thoritative manner was too funny! “The 
lady likes everything quiet, boys; she 
wouldn’t like it red!’ (It’s to be hoped he 
didn’t have to drink your health in an extra 
pint after the effort.) 

‘* Now, is a lily garden with a history like 
that to be cried onto, I'd like to know? 
I'm frivolous, I admit; how frivolous I 
never knew till I came to live with my little 
Saint Love-us-all, but I'll say from the very 
bottom of my heart, that’s doubled its depth 
since last Easter, that if such a garden of 
lilies could grow for me I'd be shouting 
hallelujahs over it, instead of dropping 
tears, as you're doing! And why don’t you 
speak?”’ 

‘*Hush, dear! It is recorded that in 
heaven there was once silence for the space 
of half an hour. I’m very happy thinking 
it over. Such tears as these will only make 
the lilies grow.” 

‘*T suppose that’s a hint for me to keep 
still or go. I feel rather injured, and I want 
you, Lady Love-us-all. I've been crying 
myself a little, early this morning, and to 
find it damp weather here, too, is disap- 
pointing.”’ 

“No, don’t go. If I’m everybody’s, as 
they say, I’m surely yours. I was thinking, 
when I heard you and Patsy come tugging 
in with the lilies, of a sunny fence corner 
where today the gray, furry heads of the 
hepaticas are pushing away the dead leaves 
to arise, and wondering if that same bird is 
tilting on the beech bough above trilling, 
‘I am the resurrection and the life. ’ 

‘You are ‘frivolous,’ my comfort, and 
I'm glad you are. If ever there should 
come a grave in your life and you rise up 
early, while it is ‘ yet dark ’—how dark only 
you and God knowing—and you find it 
empty and, afterwards, a Voice speaks your 
name, you’ll understand how a poor soul 
on an Easter morning can cry a little with- 
out being sad, 

‘‘Was it I who, a year ago, ‘stood with- 
out, weeping 2nd looking into the tomb?’ 
And is it I who today sit here with that 
very resurrection chapter before me? See! 
those little swollen spots are tear marks a 
year old—bitter tears, not like today’s. Is 
it I, happy, so happy that the happiness 
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actually melts and runs down my face in 
tears of joy? 

“Your face says ‘how?’ I don’t under- 
stand it myself. I’ve never told you. 
Christ’s voice that day was real, as I lay 
with my face touching the baby buds and 
bedewing them and this book with tears: 
‘Go unto My brethren, and say to them, I 
ascend unto My Father and your Father.’ 
The fourfold reality—our risen and as- 
cended Redeemer, His divine and wonderful 
personality, the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man—filled my emptied, 
grieving heart that hour, for my unspeaka- 
ble and unending comfort. When the furry 
buds had broken into purple beauty and 
lifted shining faces to the sun my heart was 
lifted up, before the leaves had withered 
I was happy, and since that day I have 
never been actually lonely.” 

‘** And I was one of the disciples you went 
to tell, wasn’t I? One that followed ‘afar 
off,’ to be sure, but so glad I got told.”’ 

‘* Yes, you queer, dear girl, and if I hadn’t 
caught you a thousand other things would. 
I wonder that my butterfly hovers so long 
here. But how could 1 lose you? Didn't 
you start it all by telling Mollie, and Mollie 
told Beth ’*— 

‘‘ And the other girls somehow came till 
here we all are—little Mustard Seed Mission 
in Misery Street. We’vesprung up, at least, 
though there’s small danger of our getting 
strong enough to ‘ wax a great tree.’”’ 

‘Don’t be funny. There’s no danger cer- 
tainly of our dying from not having the 
earth around our roots stirred up enough 
so long as you are here. Go away now, 
there’s a dear, and let me go on thinking. 
Yes, I promise not to ery.” 

Her face was close to the lilies. They 
seemed to nestle round her and look up like 
the resurrected souls of Missouri Street. 
She was thinking of them, perhaps, though 
none but the lilies and the angels will ever 
certainly know. 

‘““*T am the resurrection and the life.’ 
The trees speak it plainer, the birds sing it 
clearer, my reawakened heart echoes it 
stronger this year than ever before. Christ 
Himself alone gives life. Have I more of 
Him? ‘Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die.’ Did I lose my life that 
day among the hepaticas? ‘Ye will not 
come to Me, that ye may have life.’ In go- 
ing out into just one of the streets of this 
city and compelling some of these unwill- 
ing ones to come in unto Him who ‘liveth 
forevermore,’ is it possible I am learning 
the other half of those truths—life ‘more 
abundantly’ and ‘it abideth not alone’ ? 

‘‘ How many poor souls in Misery Street, 
as that queer girl too aptly calls it, awhile 
ago looked as hopeless as the trees along the 
avenue two months ago—dead to any igno- 
rant eye? But Thou, dear Lord, didst tell 
me to hope for them, pray for them, believe 
forthem. How could they believe for them- 
selves? ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the Word of God’ ; and, ‘as yet, they 
knew not the Scriptures,’ how Thou didst 
give Thy life that they might have life. 
And, now, I thank Thee for these first, faint 
signs of a new life visible imhearts all along 
this wretched, treeless street. To Thee, O 
life giver, be all the glory!” 

So she went on, talking to herself and her 
dear Lord and the lilies bowed their heads, 
‘ Amen and amen!”’ 





It is a strange story, destined to be writ- 
ten but in a few hearts and in God’s book of 
remembrance—how the kingdom of heaven 
came to Misery Street. To express it in 
that queer girl’s words, who little knows 
how much her own fun-loving, loyal-hearted 
ways have done toward it, ‘It was within 
you, Lady Love-us-all, and then it spilled 
over.”’ 

And how did Lady Love-us-all get her 
name? It was a little child’s gift. ‘‘ It lit 
and fitted.”’ 

‘*God so loved the world, that He gave”’ 

. . ‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another,’’ were the texts 
she was teaching her crowd of fathers, 
mothers and little folksalltogether. ‘‘ Lady 
love God, God love lady and lady love us 
all,’’ was the wise commentary on the words 
by small Nannie. ‘‘ Not me, little Nan,” 


whispered her ragged, smutty-faced father, | 


on whose knee she sat. ‘‘ Yes, you, daddy! 
She said so! Lady love us all!’’ was her 
loud and passionate reply caught up by the 
others. ‘* Yes, she do! There ain’t a one 
of us so bad as she can’t love us, and, I say, 
three cheers for Lady Love-us-all!’’ And 
so it lighted upon her to remain. 

‘*T say. when something so sweet and 
clean and dear as lady is likely to drop in 
on you any day o’ the week, it pays you to 
keep slicked up a bit, and if she brings you 
flowers you don’t like to set °em down ona 
table all covered with dirty dishes and 
broke bottles and beer cans—she hates 
beer!—and if she gives the childern dolls all 
dressed in white muslin fixin’s they’s got to 
keep theirselves dressed up a little to match. 
I kin tel] you, she don’t ketch our family in 
no such mess as she used ter; and when she 
comes and lives right down in the very 
midst of ye, I say, as a street, we'd oughter 
be more respectabler and there oughtn’t to 
be no more fightin’ over clotheslines in this 
yere yard!”’ 

‘*Dingy Sall’’ deserves a different adjec- 
tive. She was standing with arms akimbo 
delivering this Philippic to the alleyites as- 
sembled for the hanging out of clothes, with 
an expression on her face that the commis- 
sioners of our board of health might imitate. 

The street certainly grew ‘‘ more respecta- 
bler,’’ but one who watched could see that 
cleaner hearts came first. 

Lady came in one day as excited as if 
she’d discovered a planet. 

‘‘There’s a little woman living so far in 
behind everything that I never found her 
till today. Whoever could have thought 
that here in a civilized city there’d be a 
woman who was never in a church, nor her 
people before her, and couldn’t imagine 
what we did in a prayer meeting! There 
can’t be a heathenisher heathen ‘ where 
Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their 
golden sands.’ She was as glad as they say 
the heathen are to get the good news. She 
drank it in as eagerly as that canary does 
his fresh water when you forget him for two 
days. Of course she would come to the 
house and any of our meetings. She’s only 
eighteen. She’d been crying—so lonely that 
she had told her husband that very morning 
that she believed she’d commit suicide. He 
gallantly remarked that he didn’t care if she 
did. He works in a theater and stays away 
all day and most of the night, though he 
could be home at eleven. She sits up 
and waits for him and ‘looks at the wall.”’ 





———— ar 
She seldom goes out of doors and has but 
one joy in life—a little baby, her second, 
the other one died. O, yes, she has a talent 
buried there. We'll soon unroll the napkin 
from it. She can play the zither. When I 
asked her to play at our meetings she waked 
up like a new woman. I was so glad | 
could tell her God had said, ‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.’ We were such 
a surprise to each other! There’s always 
something new to be found in Misery Street, 
but this is best of all.’’ 

Lady Love-us-all never looked happier than 
the first evening her heathen came to cot. 
tage meeting. She brought the baby. She 
took the Bible they gave her and devoured 
it with her eyes as a lesson upon Naaman 
was given. Her singing was like a shy, 
wild bird’s, with strange notes in it, the 
words and tunes all new te her. She knelt 
with the rest. After the ‘‘ God be with you 
till we meet again,”’ she said it had all been 
beautiful and she would come every time. 
She was so thankful for the gift of a few 
papers that papers seem more valuable ever 
since. 

Lady seems to be “thinking her out” 
now, as she does every new one. She is 
puzzled how to loose and let go one so 
tightly bound with grave clothes. But the 
Easter lily she means to carry her may 
burst the last band, and perhaps before it 
withers the ‘‘ heathen” will be another of 
lady’s ‘‘children of light.” ‘In Him was 
life, and that life was the light, that lighteth 
every man.” 

That will be one of the gladdest resurree- 
tions in the street. It’s waked everybody 
up. There may be others belonging to 
them hid in a dark corner and _ skipped 
entirely. Mustard-seed sowers must go after 
them now ‘‘ until they find”’ them. 

‘‘Nothing for men—did you ever stop to 
think of it?—was ever done except by some 
human being. God, when He would seek 
men, ‘‘ became flesh and dwelt among us.”’ 

There’s been many a resurrection of joy 
in Misery Street and “‘ streets contagious,’ 
for somehow the “ kingdom-come gets fil- 
tered through into all around.” Of all 
things blessed, joy gets buried deepest under 
in these women-lives, but if there’s an atom 
of a capacity for a smile left in anybody 
lady’ll find it, get it up to the sunshine and 
tend it till it grows. It has actually broken 
into blossom in many a sad heart and face. 

We left her among the lilies. While we 
have been talking of her in low tones she 
has fallen asleep on her knees—so tired with 
rolling away the stones from sepulchers of 
dead souls. The angels know the weariness 
of it that her ascending prayer has drifted 
into a dream. 

The angels, who themselves have done 
personal work ina wicked city of our earth, 
who were content to work for one soul, who 
told Lot of his danger, who hastened him 
and, ‘while he lingered, laid hold of his 
hand ”’—hand-help like Lady Love-us-all’s— 
understood it well. In soul vision one could 
see them folding their great wings above 
her and ringing the Easter lilies in their 
hands with soft chimes—not to waken her. 

When she did wake—because little Jimmy 
Conroy knocked for some medicine for the 
baby, Lady Love-us-all can never sleep long 
at a time—she thought she had been in 
heaven, but the kingdom of heaven was 
within her. 
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The Home. 
EASTER. 


A MORNING CHORAL. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east Easter! 


Hearken the voice, the myriad voice, of the spring- 
ing seed, 

The mast in the forest, the grain in the field, the 
flower of the mead: 

«Lo, we were shed as the fruitless leaf, as the leaf 
we were tossed, 

Sport of the driving wind, and chastened with sleet 
and with frost! 

4 Power drew us down to the dark, in the bosom 
of earth we lay; 

A Power brings us back to the sun—we look toward 
the place of the day!” 


From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east Easter! 


Hearken the voice of the bird, of the nestling weak 
and small, 
From the reeds of the lake, from the orchard tree, 
from the ivied wall: 
“ We that inherit the air were prisoned and strait- 
ened for room, 
Force had we not to beat our frail wings, or to cry 
in the gloom! 
A Power closed us in, with blind walls were we 
narrowly closed each way ; 
A Power sets us free—we sing and look toward the 
place of the day!” 
From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east Easter! 
Hearken the voice a#rial—voice of the vanished and 
wept: 
“Deen ye we never wakened, we who were weary 
and slept? 
Empty the place where ye laid us; all that your sor- 
row entombed 
bid long ago rise—in the grass and the flower of 
the valley it bloomed! 
There never did spirit abide, there never would 
spirit stay; 
A Power bade descend—and arise! We look toward 
the place of the day!” 
From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east Easter! 


piteesentee eee seen 

The real blessedness of Easter is best un- 
derstood by those who have buried their 
dead out of their sight with a full confidence 
that they have entered -into life eternal. 
And yet there is something even higher 
than the joy of remembering how “ safe 
and sure God keeps our saints in heaven” 
and anticipating the time when we shall be 
united with them again. When faith rises 
from the contemplative into the active then 
indeed does the Lord give beauty for ashes 
and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. Thus it was with the early dis- 
ciples. It was after Jesus was “‘ parted from 
them and was carried up into heaven” that 
they returned to Jerusalem with great joy 
and entered upon their glorious ministry 
for others. Emulating their spirit there are 
some today who signalize Easter by rising 
to new hights of consecration in service as 
well as to new levels of faith. Would that 
all Christians commemorated Easter by some 
practical expression of faith in a risen 
Redeemer! 

It is wonderful how early little children 
learn to draw mental parallels, A friend 


tells of her twenty: months’ old baby who 
finds great delight in a vase which the 
mother does not allow the child to touch 
lest it be broken. One day the toddler suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the fair treasure and 
deposited it on a chair, but hearing her 
mamma coming made haste to exclaim, 
‘* Baby put it right up!”’ running as fast as 
her wee feet could carry her to set it again 
on the table. The mother thought it right 
to emphasize her “‘ No, no”’ with some puni- 
tory taps on the baby’s fingers. Thereupon 
the mite turned her big black eyes upon 
her mother and exclaimed, @ndignantly, 
‘“*Naughty mamma!’’ We may smile at the 
lilliputian wrath, but without doubt this 
baby soul experienced a genuine, though 
mistaken, sense of outraged justice. With 
some children reason has little weight, but 
the above incident shows that with other 
natures it is desirable to explain the why of 
a command if possible. When impossible, 
as not infrequently happens, the simple as- 
surance on the mother’s part that she has a 
reason will usually satisfy the child’s sense 
of justice. 


The hypochondriac is at best a difficult 
creature to deal with. If only he could 
carry around with him some sort of a 
‘*thermometer’’ which should indicate to 
outsiders the actual pain or disability from 
which he was suffering at any given time 
it would greatly simplify matters. As it is 
one is often in danger of underestimating 
his sufferings because there are so many 
inconsistencies and palpable self-deceptions 
in his case. Thus a woman, delicately reared 
and rendered nervous and unreasonable late 
in life by a trying series of personal losses 
and calamities, became almost intolerable 
to her friends. She thought she could not 
sew nor read nor walk nor drive, and yet 
she had no specific disease nor any pro- 
nounced symptoms of nervous prostration. 
Her constant plea when any occupation or 
diversion was proposed for her was, ‘I’m 
afraid it will tire me.’’ At last a friend hit 
upon a way of meeting this difficulty. ‘‘ But 
you want to get tired, Mary!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘One object of our lives every 
day should be to get properly tired in use- 
ful labor or service for others. One reason 
why you do not sleep nor have any appetite 
is because you do not get tired enough.” 
The invalid stared. That ‘‘ getting tired”’ 
was an indispensable part of a successful 


life was a revelation to her. 
ESRB Ae ES 


THE MASTERPIEOCES OF PAINTING. 
IV. PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE CENCI, 
RENI. 


GUIDO 


BY 0. M. EK. ROWE. 


Near the crest of the Quirinale, one of the 
seven hills on which Rome is built, stands 
the tall, sténe palace of the Barberini. An 
old garden surrounds it and a screen of fine 
iron work protects it from the street. Two 
centuries and a half have mellowed it some- 
what but it still shows the magnificence and 
ambition of its builder, Pope Urban VIII. 
The smallest suite in the palace contains 
forty rooms and one wing has a great hall 
adorned with frescoed ceiling, statues and 
tapestries. But Urban’s arrogance reaches 
its hight in the room where he represented 
the Barberini bees (family crest) as flocking 
against the sun and obscuring it, thus typi- 
fying the family greatness. Alas! the last 


descendant is bankrupt and now lives ina 
corner of the palace. King Humbert has 
recently offered to buy the whole establish- 
ment as a permanent residence for the crown 
prince, promising to preserve intact the 
valuable library and the art gallery. 

Passing through many large, dreary sa- 
lons haunted with ghosts of former great- 
ness, you reach the small collection of paint- 
ings sometimes called the gallery of disap- 
pointment. But you are glad to see the 
marvelous study of hands in Jesus Among 
the Doctors, which Albert Diirer painted in 
five days, and you sigh over the Fornarina, 
whose bad eyes look askance at you, for it 
is the only work of Raphael without noble- 
ness. Your interest centers in two portraits 
—Lucrezia, the unfortunate wife of Fran- 
cesco Cenci, and her step-daughter, Beatrice. 
It was a difficult problem Guido Reni gave 
himself—to paint the pallid face and the 
yellow curls escaping from the muslin folds 
of the whiteturban. Buttime has rewarded 
him by ranking Beatrice’s portrait among 
the world’s twelve great pictures. No cre- 
dence is now given to the legend of his 
painting it from memory after seeing her 
on the seaffold, nor to the story of his sketch- 
ing her in prison when she said, ** Your 
great name and my sad story may make the 
portrait interesting, and it will awaken com- 
passion if you write across the corner, Inno- 
cente.”’ Beatrice was executed before Guido 
went to Rome, and even the identity of the 
portrait is doubtful. Surely the fascination 
of this picture vanishes if it is bereft of the 
thrilling history of the Cenci horrors. 

Guido lived in the decadence of art when 
the vitiated seventeenth century taste turned 
away from strong, simple figures with reli- 
gious intent and loved effeminate, senti- 
mental, conventional ‘‘ prettiness.”” Even 
in looking at this grief-stricken face it is 
impossible to forget that Guido boasted that 
he knew ‘‘ two hundred ways of making the 
eyes turn heavenward.’’ The writer ven- 
tures to confess that this Beatrice portrait 
seems to have been overestimated and 
agrees with M. Taine, who said: ‘‘She is a 
pale, pretty, delicate creature, her small 
chin, mincing mouth and the curves of her 
face are pleasing. Draped in white and her 
head surrounded with white she poses like a 
model to be studied. She isinteresting and 
fragile; deprive her of the pallor due to her 
melancholy situation and nothing remains 
but an amiable young lady.”’ 

But the Beatrice made a deep impression 
on the poet Shelley, who, with Lord Byron, 
saw it in 1819, and the story haunted him 
till he embodied it in a dramatic poem. 
Walter Savage Landor, in his leonine old 
age, worked the Cenci tale into a fragmen- 
tary but stirring poetic drama. Hawthorne, 
always sensitive to the weird, was touched 
by the story and transferred his interest to 
the portrait, whose large, brown eyes met 
his “‘ with a strange, ineffectual effort to 
escape."’ His art criticisms are influenced 
by his moods but are interesting interpre- 
tations. He says: ‘It is the very saddest 
picture ever painted or conceived; it in- 
volves an unfathomable depth of sorrow, 
the sense of which comes to the observer 
by intuition. It is a sorrow that removes 
this beautiful girl out of the sphere of 
humanity and sets her in a far-off region, 
whose remoteness . . . makes us shiver as 
at a specter... . She knows that her sor- 
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row is so strange and immense that she 
ought to be solitary forever... . It is infi- 
nitely heart-breaking to meet her glance 
and know that nothing can be done to help 
or comfort, neither does she ask help or 
comfort, knowing the hopelessness of her 
ease better than we do. She is a fallen 
angel—fallen yet sinless—and it is only this 
depth of sorrow, with its weight and dark- 
ness, that keeps her down to earth and 
brings her within our view, even while it 
sets her beyond our reach.”’ Surely, the 
power of any picture depends on what there 
is in the observer to respond. 

A previous article on the Aurora has out- 
lined Guido’s art which Rossetti character- 
izes as blighted by half-heartedness, half- 
performance, self-repetition and mere man- 
nerism, with affectation for sentiment and 
vapidity for beauty. Let us pursue our in- 
terest in Beatrice by going near the Ghetto, 
or the old quarter of the Jews in Rome, and 
let us stand in the very spot from which 
Charles Dickens viewed the Cenci palace, 
of which he wrote: ‘‘The guilty palace— 
blighting a whole quarter of the town, as 
it stands withering away by grains—had 
that face [Guido’s Beatrice], to my fancy, 
in its dismal porch and at its black, blind 
windows, and flitting up and down its 
dreary stairs and growing out of the dark- 
ness of its ghostly galleries.’ This vast 
and gloomy pile of feudal architecture is 
now owned by a Cenci descendant and has 
changed little since Beatrice suffered here. 

The accounts vary greatly, some exoner- 
ate Beatrice, others make her share the 
guilt. Francesco Cenci had great wealth 
and force of character, but his passions ran 
riot and he treated his family with horrible 
cruelty. Two sons were assassinated at his 
instigation. The eldest daughter escaped 
and was given in marriage by Pope Clement, 
who forced a dowry from Francesco. This 
infuriated him and he redoubled his perse- 
cutions of Lucrezia, his wife, and Beatrice. 
When she appealed to the Pope to marry 
Beatrice to Signor Guerra, who had long 
been attached to her, the message was inter- 
cepted by Francesco and the women carried 
off to an isolated castle among the Apen- 
nines. Beatrice was kept in a dreary dun- 
geon, visited only by her father, who brought 
food but subjected her to beatings and hide- 
ous indignities not to be mentioned. His 
cruelty and his false story of the murder of 
Guerra almost bereft her of reason. An at- 
tempt by his sons to abduct Francesco failed. 
At length Beatrice managed to communi- 
cate with her brother, who, with the help 
of his mother and Guerra, decided that only 
Francesco’s death could bring relief. Lu- 
erezia gave him a powerful opiate, took the 
keys and liberated Beatrice and the young 
Bernardo. The hired assassins were con- 
science stricken when they saw the old man 
sleeping, but Lucrezia, and some say Bea- 
trice, too, urged them on. A large nail was 
driven through his eye into his brain. The 
women dragged him through the palace and 
threw him upon a gnarled tree in a dis- 
used garden. This was to convey the im- 
pression that he fell and was accidentally 
killed. The old man received honorable 
burial and the family settled again in the 
Cenci palace. 

In a few years ugly rumors crept out and 
Lucrezia, the three sons and Beatrice were 
arrested, but Guerra fled. Put to the tor- 


ture the men confessed their guilt and 
Lucrezia also yielded. But Beatrice pro- 
tested her innocence, though suspended by 
her hair and made to walk on heated wood. 
One chronicle asserts that she confessed 
when her physical strength was exhausted. 
After long hesitation the Pope ordered the 
four Cenci executed, but Bernardo was after- 
wards spared. On the way from prison to 
the scaffold two ineffectual attempts were 
made to rescue Beatrice, whose youth and 
beauty touched all hearts. She wore a dark 
robe and veil, with a cloth of silver about 
her head @nd white velvet slippers. On 
the scaffold, after a long prayer, she said, 
‘*Bind my body but hasten to release my 
soul, which longs for immortality.’’ She 
then calmly removed her veil and laid her 
head on the block. 

This took place in September, 1599. Sorely 
pressed, more sinned against than sinning, 
this girl of sixteen must be judged in the 
light of her environment in an era of great 
wickedness. Beatrice Cenci was buried in 
a nameless grave in the Church of San 
Pietro in Montorio before the high altar, 
then hung with Raphael’s Transfiguration. 


EASTER EVE. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Lo, now His deadliest foes prevail! 

And where His bleeding footsteps fail, 
Like wolves upon a victim’s trail, 

They gloat, in purple mockery, “ Hail!” 


O cloud! O regal vesture torn! 

O shadow on the shoulders borne! 

O diadem!—one starry thorn 

Shall blossom into Easter morn! 
ee octa ra 


EASTER MUSIO IN ROME. 


BY HENRY P. ROBINSON, 


Reaching Rome in early March we lay in 
wait for Easter to hear the Pope’s choir 
sing the Miserere. This, I take it, is the 
famous music that was kept under watch 
and ward till Mozart heard and wrote it off 
from memory. Taine, in his Notes on Italy, 
speaks of two Misereres, one by Palestrina 
the other by Allegri, usually performed on 
successive days. Easter music comes on in 
advance and on Thursday, at 5 Pp. M., we set 
out for St. Peter’s. I chat in the omnibus 
with a polite, conversable priest, who speaks 
English and gives me points on Roman mu- 
sic. Weare passed by King Humbert, with 
scarlet coated atéendants, driving by in sim- 
ple style to St. Peter’s where he makes this 
one annual visit. The far-famed Miserere 
was executed by a choir ranging from the 
almost sexagenarian down to the fourteen- 
year-old boy, all male singers, no instru- 
ment, led by an old man who beat out the 
time with a stick and now and again put in 
a few notes of his own, though he seemed 
to be past the singing age. The choristers 
filled a small gallery above a side chapel on 
the main auditorium, and we stood grouped 
close by on the left aisle midway in the 
cathedral. This Miserere in minor key is 
less effective than that of Trovatore and less 
somber than in La Favorita. Still it was 
sadly wailing, significant, even sublime, the 
tenors especially rich and their strains the 
best of all. 

The musical service had begun at six. 
When the last wail ended at twenty minutes 
of seven it was already dark. The little 
star-lights in St, Peter’s shone red through 


rs 
the immensity of space, parts of which were 
filled with groups of people, some on thejr 
knees devout, others standing still ip the 
attitude of listening, others moving loudly 
or softly about. A few went forward to give 
a last look and kiss to Peter and his toe, 
Then from all sides arose the discordant, 
tumultuous notes of a crowd bustling and 
surging away. 

As we came out, reluctantly and slow, 
the chimes began to resound from the bell 
tower above the spacious vestibule, the deep 
bass sounding a low, tremulous, continued 
note, as if by constant strokes blurred and 
blended together, and the lighter bells strik- 
ing in defiantly upon the profound, thorough 
bass of the big bell that held its own like 
an organ tone. The effect was extraordi- 
nary, almost tragical; it was such a tocsin 
as might have rung out from St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois in Paris that fateful day of St. 
Bartholomew. With all this the moon, ris- 
ing full in the east, managed somehow, nat- 
urally or phenomenally, to come in at this 
juncture and shone down upon the scene 
with most dramatic effect. The Miserere of 
the choir followed by the Miserere of the 
bells, the vast throng now spread in rout 
over the spacious piazza, the mélée of car- 
riages hurrying up and away, the whole 
brightly lanterned by the moon, made a 
drama memorable and rare. A cabman took 
us up from the crowd and drove us close 
along the Tiber, over the St. Angelus bridge, 
down the bright Corso to Piazza Minerva 
and the grim Pantheon. 

A day or two after we went to a second 
hearing of the Miserere. I cannot tell why, 
nor through what trivial circumstance, it 
was less effective. There were the same 
striking repetendos and bravuras and soar- 
ings of tenors with voices full of tears and 
sadness, and voices falling as if out of the 
sky or as doves floating gently through the 
air, then the stalwart, antiphonal chorus of 
the priests, and again the ceaseless, beat-like 
waves of the sea of the throng upon the 
floor of the cathedral, for people are walk- 
ing about and their noisy footfalls and bust- 
ling bodies make a half rhythmical accom- 
paniment and postlude to the Miserere. 

This day we had the pleasure for two min- 
utes of seeing the Pope as he came in with 
difficulty and ran feebly the gauntlet of the 
throng that hung upon his heels as he ad- 
vanced up the nave and sat down at one of 
the altars. At the end of two minutes the 
Pope turned out to be one of his own cardi- 
nals, and a sweet-faced old man he was; 
seating himself by the altar, he reached out 
with a long rod over the throng around#bim 
and tapped a light blessing upon their heads, 
one by one. In our anxiety to avoid the 
crowd we hurried away, leaving behind us 
the last notes of the Miserere, the red star 
lights of St. Peter's, the tocsin of the bells 
and the listening moon. 

The Lateran Church, on the southeastern 
verge of the city near the Claudian aque 
duct, looks across upon the Alban Hills. 
It is said the heavy bronze door of this 
church, which is opened with difficulty by 
a man, makes with its creak a full, musical 
note. Here, between times, we heard even 
better music by a better choir. This re- 
markable performance of Easter music was 
the finest of its kind we had ever heard; the 
voices were extremely rich, the tenors phe- 
nomena. Here, again, the audience § 
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sheets 
spellbound, grouped upon the floor, while 
the choir, perched high above in distant 
view, sang like seraphs for an hour. 

And yet, with all this and other divine 
harmony which we heard in Italy, it seemed 
to me the authorities do not sufficiently 
improve their opportunities, for usually 
cathedral music is strictly mediocre and 
monotonous, consisting of dull chantings 
by the priests, the reiteration of lugubrious 
sounds, meaningless and tasteless. It is 
true the church here is more a dramatic 
than a musical society, and music is an art 
of slow and costly culture. The cathedrals 
are certainly better adapted to song than to 
speech; only a few hundred people grouped 
about the speaker in some nook or chapel 
corner can hear him, but music with swell- 
ing tones pierces afar, searches out the nooks 
and corners and makes the vast space over- 


flow with harmony. 
— 


RAPID TRANSIT. 
The first train leaves at 6 P.M. 
For the land where the poppy blows, 
The mother dear is the engineer, 
And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle a low, sweet strain, 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks 
And goes to sleep on the train. 


At8 p.m. the next train starts 
For the poppy land afar. 

The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“All aboard for the sleeping car!”’ 


But what is the fare to poppy land? 
i hope it is not too dear; 

The fare is this—a hug and a kiss— 
And it's paid to the engineer. 


So Task of Him who children took 
On His knee, in kindness great, 

“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day 
That leave at 6 and 8. 


“Keep watch on the passengers,”’ thus I pray, 
“For to me they are very dear; 
And special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.”’ 
—St. Louis Stur Sayings. 
———— pS —_—___ ° 


THE FATE OF ONE EASTER LILY. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 
. 


* Youdreadful boy! Just see what you've 
done!’ The dainty girl of fourteen sum- 
mers and the street Arab of half as many 
winters looked in dismay at the ruin which 
On the sidewalk be- 
tween them lay the shattered remains of a 
flower pot, and the once spotless clusters of 
Easter lilies were broken and soiled with 
the black earth which had brought forth and 
nourished them. 

“I'm sorry, miss, but I didn’t go ter do 
it, nohow. ’Tain't no more good, is it?” 

“Of course it isn’t! My pretty plant that 
I was taking to church to celebrate Easter 
‘tomorrow. All our ten were to bring some- 
thing, and now mine is ruined, all by your 
carelessness, I wish you could be arrested!” 

“T wus jest runnin’ an’ you turned the 
corner that suddent I couldn’t dodge yer!” 

“ Well, the mischief’s done now. I might 
as well turn round and go home. And you 
~I wish you had been in Egypt, that I do!” 

They separated, the girl flushed and indig- 
hant and the boy sorry and ashamed but 
puzzled over the words she had said about 
“celebration on the morrow. It was the 
first he had heard of it and he was anxious 


had been wrought. 


to know more. Spying an acquaintance, he 
called out, ‘‘ Hi, Bill! what yer know ’bout 
the cel’bration termorrer? Is it a perade, 
like the C’lumbus one, yer s’ pose?’ 

‘*T ain’t heered of none. It’s Sunday ter- 
morrer.”’ 

‘* But there’s goin’ ter be somethin’ goin’ 
on, fer a real swell girl jest told me they 
wus,” 

**Hoh! What yer givin’ us? As if a swell 
girl ’ud speak to the likes o° you er me!” 

“She did!’ asserted Tim. And then, 
fearing he would have to explain the cir- 
cumstances, he hurried on, saying half to 
himself: ‘‘I’ll ask gran, mebbe she’s heard 
or some of the boarders. I wouldn’t miss 
it if it’s a perade an’ music, not fer a nickle, 
no-sir-ree!”’ 

But Tim had loitered and the boarders 
were gone, and granny hurried him down to 
his evening meal with small ceremony. He 
ate his belated supper in silence and, while 
deftly helping to pile up the dishes, in- 
quired: “Say, granny, who’s Easter?” 

‘“Why, I don’t know, Tim. I dunno’s 
ever I heard of a person by that name. 
Why, sonny?” 

‘* Well, there must be, ’cause they’ re goin’ 
ter cel’brate him—like they did C’lumbus, 
ye know—an’ it’s termorrer an’ folks is 
carryin’ flowers.”’ 

‘Is that what ye mean? Why, Easter is 
a day, like Christmas or a Fourth o’ July.” 

‘*An will ther’ be crackers an’ fire- 
works?”’ 

‘* Law sakes, no! 
ye’re growin’ up ter be, Timmy! 
yood day.” 

‘* But what’s it for?”’ 

‘*Why, ter go ter meetin’ an’ be good an’ 
ter keep the risin’ of the dead in mind, 
when they all come to again an’ git out o’ 


; 


What a little heathen 
It’s a 


their graves.”’ 

‘*My ma, 
here?’’ 

‘* Dear me, no! 
to come back to, ’cause everything will 
come to an end an’ it'll be the last day— 
the day o’ jedgement.”’ 

‘*Where’ll we be, an’ Pete an’ 


too? Will she come _ back 


There won’t be no place 


Lize an’ 
them?” 

‘Why, we'll be there too, I s’pose, wher- 
ever tis. But you better git along ter bed. 
I never see sech a boy as you be to ask 
questions, never!”’ 

But Tim was not sleepy and he refused 
to be silenced, and the fire of direct ques- 
tions went on until the poor grandmother 
had told all she knew and some things 
which she guessed at, and then she declared 
she should go crazy if he didn’t hush up 
and go to bed. 

**You do know an orful lot, don’t you, 
gran?” 

‘*No, no, sonny, I don’t! I’ve half fur- 
got what I wunst knew. I’ve hed a ter- 
rible hard life an’ hed ter work day ’n’ 
night, an’ my folks has been took one time 
an’ another an’ I got clean discouraged; 
but I allers laid out ter try an’ git holt of 
meetin’ things ag’in when times got easier, 
an’ I want you brung up to know what you 
orto. If I hadn’t been out marketin’ t’ other 
day when that Bible woman was around I 
could a-got you into a misshun, like enough, 
an’ then you'd git some reg’ ler teachin’.”’ 

‘‘ If she comes ag’in can I go?” 

‘*Yes, Timmy; but | wus jest a-thipkin’ 
that—but, no—I dunne’s it'd do, noways.”’ 


She looked thoughtfully at the child and 
then shook her head: ‘‘ No, it wouldn’t do.”’ 

‘*What wouldn’t do, gran, say?’’ 

‘* Why, the wildest idee jest come into my 
head—for you’n me ter go to some church 
termorrer; we could set by the door, an’ I'd 
git my mem'ry sort o’ refreshed, an’ you'd 
learn more’n I can tell; but I dunno ’bout 
it.’’ 

Tim’s eyes grew radiant at this alluring 
prospect and his arms were flung round the 
speaker's neck in a strangling embrace. 


“© will yer go? Say! Will yer, dear 
granny?” 

‘* It’s our looks henders, Timmy; we're so 
poor.”’ 


‘*Who cares? We'll look good enough. 
You can brush my hair an’ wash me‘n’ I 
won’t howl nary once if you'll only go. 
Will yer, say?” 

‘¢ There, there; let up a-chokin’ of me! 
I’ll see. Vl look over the clothes an’ if I 
can clean ’em up somewhat, an’ sew up the 
rips in them air shoes, an’ if it’s a good day, 
an’ the men thinks they can hold on fer 
their dinner till [ git back, why then I'll see 
about it. Now you take yourself off to bed 
an’ let me have that jacket.”’ 

And hours after Tim had fallen into the 
care-free sleep of childhood the old woman 
spopged and brushed and mended and 
thought unaccustomed thoughts, while feel- 
ings and desires long dormant rose up in 
her heart and made her long for something 
more in her humble life than had entered 
into it of late. It was past midnight when 
she slept. 

True to his promise Tim bore the wash- 
ing and combing like a martyr. 

‘‘T declare, you're gittin’ ter be a prom- 
isin’ lookin’ child!’’ his grandmother said, 
holding him off at arm’s length. ‘“ You 
grow ter favor yer poor ma more an’ more. 
Now set down, an’ be keerful of yer clothes 
till I’m ready, sonny.” 

‘““T want ter go ter the church over on 
the avenoo, gran, the one with the round 
steeple.” 

‘‘Tt don’t make no difference as I knows 
of; one’s as good’s another, only I can’t go 
fur.”’ 

“This ain’t so very fur; it’s where the girl 
was takin’ her’’—Tim stopped abruptly. 
Ile had not intended to tell of that exploit, 
but little by little the full account was soon 
dragged out of bim by adroit questioning. 

‘* You allers wus the most keerless young 
one. I’m a good mind not ter go a step 
with you!” 

‘© let’s go!”’ pleaded Tim, trying to get 
his persuasive arms about her neck again. 
‘*] won’t do so agin, never! She wus orful 
mad ‘bout the flowers, yer orter see her eyes 
snap; but lor! she’ll git over it.”’ 

It was a perfect Easter Day.. The air was 
decidedly springlike, and the brilliant sun- 
shine flooded the earth with radiance. The 
bells were uttering their sweetest notes, and 
when Tim and his grandmother came out of 
their narrow alley they fell in with a steady 
stream of church-goers. Tim piloted her 
straight to the church of his desires and 
bravely led the way up the broad steps to 
meet at the door the very girl who had so 
earnestly desired his personal presence in 
Egypt. 

She gave him a look of uncertain recog- 
nition and the next moment all were swept 
into the audience-room. The shy. strangers 
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were not given the seat by the door, for the 
usher had a heart which was very tender 
toward childhood and age and led them far, 
far up, near to the flower-filled chancel, be- 
fore he motioned them into a pew. Poor 
granny followed him tremblingly, conscious 
of her poor attire and in mortal fear of in- 
truding where she had no right, while Tim 
tip-toed after, full of wonder and pride, and 
wished that Billy could lay eyes on him now 
—poor, scornful, unbelieving Billy, who was 
entirely out of this beautiful celebration. 

But Tim could only spare him a transient 
thought, for there was so much to see and 
hear all about him. The grand swelling of 
the organ thrilled him through and through 
and he turned to get a sight at it and said, 
exultantly, ‘“‘Ain’t yer glad yer come, 
gran?”’ But a look of reproval silenced 
him, for it had been impressed on his mind 
that this was a trial trip, so to speak, and 
that future church-going depended entirely 
on his behavior this time. After a while he 
became conscious that ‘‘the girl’’ was sit- 
ting just across the aisle, and in one of his 
furtive side-looks he met a faint smile as 
she caught his glances, ‘‘ She has got over 
her mad,”’ thought Tim, complacently, ‘‘ an’ 
ther’s lots o’ flowers an’ little, nice trees 
here if hers did go to smash!”’ 

The service went on and finally the minis- 
ter began his sermon. Much of it was far 
above the comprehension of Tim but he 
listened open-mouthed for a long time and 
then turned to see how granny was enjoying 
herself. To his surprise he found her 
wiping away some tears. His little hand 
clutched her dress instantly: ‘‘ What's the 
matter, gran? Have you got a pain?” 

“No, no, Timmy; keep still; folks is 
a-lookin’ at ye. Hear what the man says.” 

At last the sermon was finished. When 
the benediction had been pronounced and 
the vast congregation moved to go ‘the 
girl’? came straight across the aisle and 
held out her slender hand: “ Little boy, I 
want to beg you to forgive me for speaking 
so to you yesterday. I was sorr$ the next 
minute but you had gone.”’ 

Tim was too dazed to answer but granny 
said: ‘‘ Law sakes, miss, you done jest right! 
He is that keerless a body has to keep at 
him, but he’s got hardened to my scoldin’.”’ 

**T had no right to scold him, though, and 
it was an accident. Wouldn’t you like a 
nearer view of the flowers? Come around 
this way.”’ 

For several minutes she stood pointing 
out the beauty of this and that plant and 
directing their attention to the floral em- 
blems, while the perfume of the cut flowers 
was something to be enjoyed and not de- 
scribed. Then the minister came down and 
shook hands with them and asked them to 
come again. As they reached the sidewalk 
Tim snuggled one hand into his grand- 
mother’s and, looking lovingly up into her 
wrinkled face, said, ‘‘ It’s jest nice to go an’ 
help ’em cel’brate Easter, ain’t it? Le’s go 
some more.”’ 





Frances Power Cobbe writes to us that she 
never spoke in Exeter Hall, London, in her 
life. The author of a recent article in this de- 
partment, which stated that she was among 
the speakers there at a great gathering, wrote 
from memory of the scene and admits that 
she must have confounded Miss Cobbe with 
some other woman. We cheerfully make the 
correction. 


FROM JOPPA TO JERUSALEM. 


There was a lively scene in Jerusalem at 
the recent opening of the railroad which 
connects that ancient city with Jaffa, the 
old Joppa, on the seacoast. One of the 
Mohammedan priests of high rank made 
an address, after which three sheep were 
slaughtered on the platform and a dinner 
followed in the evening. A toast was drunk 
to the sultan and the Turkish band played 
as many different national airs as there 
were nationalities represented among the 
guests. It is the first railroad ever built in 
Palestine and is a trifle over fifty-three 
miles long. The cars were manufactured 
in the north of France, the coal comes from 
Cardiff and Belgium, but the five engines 
were all made at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia. The French fur- 
nished the capital and the principal owners 
reside in Paris. The time required for the 
journey is about three hours and a half, 
somewhat faster than the way in which 
Paul and his contemporaries used to go 
over the same ground in the first century. 


——_ 


ELEOTRIOAL WONDERS. 

Scientific men the world over are study- 
ing how to increase the rate of speed in 
travel by both land and sea. A Cleveland 
inventor has taken out a patent for an 
electric car which is to be run on an over- 
head track between New York and Phila- 
delphia. He claims that the journey can 
be made in little more than half an hour 
by means of this swinging, hurrying elec- 
tric bird, and he expects to send the first 
train over the mid-air track within a year. 
Swifter yet will be the new vessel invented 
by a lieutenant in the Russian navy, a model 
of which was recently exhibited in Odessa. 


The ship has neither screw nor paddle, but’ 


instead ‘‘a kind of running electrical gear 
right round the vessel’s hull under the 
water line and a revolving mechanism which 
will propel the ship from Liverpool to New 
York in twenty-eight hours.’’ Both of these 
schemes seem impossible, but our grand- 
fathers would have said the same regard- 
ing the submarine cable, the telephone and 
other marvels of the present century. 


CATOHING ORABS. 


The little son of a sea captain who ac- 
companies his father on his voyages tells of 
the amusement he had at Terre del Fuego 
in watching dogs catch crabs. The dogs on 
board the ship are not up to the trick but 
the native canines are very expert in secur- 
ing their crab dinners. The beach there is 
stony and when the tide is out the crabs 
hide themselves in the sand under the 
stones waiting for it to return. At low 
tide the dogs come to the beach and with 
one fore paw turn over a stone to which a 
crab is clinging and knock him off with the 
other paw. They have to be spry or else 
the crab will get so tight a hold on the 
stone that he cannot be dislodged. A green 
dog is likely to get a nip from a crab’s claw 
when he undertakes this feat and then how 
he yelps! The captain says he never has 
seen this performance except at Terre del 
Fuego. But we know of a Maine dog who 
digs clams with his paws though we cannot 
certify that he ever attefhpts to open the 
shells, 











It was the policy of a good old gentleman 
to make his children feel that home was 
the happiest place in the world, and I value 
this delicious home feeling as one of the 
choicest gifts a parent can bestow.— Wasp. 
ington Irving. 


— 





Not long ago the emperor of Germany re. 
ceived a letter in a boyish hand which said: 
“Dear Mr. Emperor: I should like to go to 
college and study theology but my father has 
several children and it is impossible.” The 
emperor sent for the boy’s father, found him 
to be a worthy tradesman and awarded the 
son a scholarship of a hundred marks a year 
for three years. As a mark is worth about 
twenty-five cents of our money the sum be. 
stowed indicates how much less it costs to 
get an education in Germany than in America, 





‘Your dealer i in n lamp- chim. 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top”’ or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 
Be willing to pay a —_ more for them 





Pittsburgh. BO, A. MACBETH Co, 
ODERN Improvement 
in trade. You get 


Vacuum Leather Oil for 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥ 
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pure and soluble. 

| Ithas morethan three times 
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x Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
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a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers. labeled th 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ramee: Chemists 
London, 
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ape QONVERSATION OORNER. 


E VERY day adds to the 





“Corner letters’? which 
cover my table, swell my 
portfolio, overflow into 
the drawer, and leak out 
through the cracks down 
upon the floor. I wish a 
few of you could be perched 
in Kitty Clover’s place be- 
hind me (K. C. had an extra 
allowance of meat today be- 

* cause it is his sixth birth- 
day) when the mail is opened so that you 
could look over my shoulder and read the dif- 
ferent letters; they are from old people, from 
middle-aged people, from young people, 
from children; they are on all sorts of sub- 
jects, ‘“‘animal, vegetable and mineral,’’ 
poetical, politica), philosophical, philan- 
thropic; they are all—I mean nearly all— 
bright, kindly, intelligent. 

I have sometimes been asked whether 
some of the letters are not ‘‘ made up,”’ and 
it almost made me angry. No, never, not 
one! “I deny the allegation and defy the 
allegator!’’ I often shorten them and oc- 
casionally change a word when evidently a 
mistake or to save room in explanation— 
otherwise they are verbatim copies of genu- 
ine Cornerers’ letters. See what piles of 
them I have awaiting use—what need of 
manufacturing more? Nor would any be 
half so natural or good as the real uones! 
Nota tenth of the letters received can be 
printed or even referred to, but they are 
always answered sooner or later (oftentimes 
later!)—that is, (1) if there is anything to 
answer, (2) if the name and address are 
given, (3) if the writer expects an answer 
sufficiently to send some great man like 
Washington or Franklin or Columbus or 
(with the recent ‘‘ reply card”? device) Gen- 
eral Grant to get it. 

Here is a package containing nearly a 
hundred letters, all about postage stamps, 
and nearly all asking for the address of 
“Charlie W.,’’ the crippled million-stamp 
boy mentioned in the Corner of Jan.°26. 
Several of these letters were accompanied 
by canceled stamps to be forwarded to Wis- 
consin and several contained an uncanceled 
stamp to assure their forwarding or a re- 
turn of the address. I have attended to 
these but other inquiries are sure to come, 
80 that although it is our rule not to pub- 
lish private addresses I will tell you how 
you can reach him. 

His first name you have already—it is one 
that belongs to many of youalso. The initial 
of his middle name stands in plain sight 
above. His last name is another very com- 
mon boy’s name, but in plural form. One 
man by that name was a great friend of the 
Indians and the founder of the smallest State 
in the Union, another was a great fighter 
against the Indians and the founder of a 
Massachusetts college bearing his name, 
Which celebrates its centennial this year. 
The name of the town you will find in any 
Sazetteer—in Webster's International and 
the Century. It was a famous city in.an- 
cient Syiia which—under its Hebrew name 
ey said in the Bible to have been built by 
Solomon “in the wilderness.” “Thé name 
Was derived from a well-known tropical tree, 
whose branches also gave a name to the an- 
niversary in the Christian year which was 
observed last Sunday. When you havethor- 


oughly studied these names you will have 
learned many interesting things in New Eng- 
land history, ancient history, the gospel his- 
tory, botany, geography and etymology—be- 
sides knowing where to send your stamps. 

Several have asked what can be done with 
a million stamps, to whom they are sold, 
etc. That would be threshing old straw to 
take up that subject again. (See Corner, 
May 28, 1891.) Charlie W. sold his first 
million to Scott & Co., New York, for $50. 
I am not very quick at figures, but if 
my mathematical calculation is correct the 
amount received for cutting out, assorting, 
counting and putting into packages a thou- 
sand stamps is—five cents. As a matter of 
business [ should not advise a Corner boy to 
work at it—he can earn more—but if you can 
help a crippled boy who cannot do errands 
or saw wood or rake hay, send him some! 


Fatt River, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to be a Cor- 
nerer. Iam nine years old. I have been get- 
ting stamps, and I have 144. I have had a 
good time this winter; wecan coast the length 
of the street I live on—nearly a quarter of a 
mile. Your little friend, Ernest A. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to become a 
Cornerer, but I do not know how to go to 
work. Will you be so good as to tell me? I 
am just beginning to collect stamps. I have 
not quite 300. I wish I might communicate 
with Charlie W. I am nearly thirteen years 
old. Yours truly, Epwarp M. 


You went to work just right—read the 
Corner every week, look up its ? ?, do all 
the good things it suggests, write to it when 


you have anything to say, and you are a 
Cornerer in full and honorable membership! 
SPENCER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I like to read the Corner 
very much indeed. Can you tell me where I 
ean buy a good stamp-book not costing over 
$3.50? Yours affectionately, Frep A. 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Lam making a collection 
of stamps and I have never had a real stamp 
album, and I want to know how much one 
would cost, and where I could send for one in 
Boston—not an expensive one, but a good one, 
I enjoy the Conversation Corner very much. 
Yours truly, Frances H. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
I am interested in the 
Corner and in stamps. What do you think of 
the Columbus stamps? I read in the news- 
papers that persons wanted to know if they 
were to put on letters! Will you please tell 
me the name and price of the best stamp-book 
and where [ can get it? I would like to be- 
come a Cornerer. RussE.y D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


NORWICH, VT. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Where can I get a 
book with pictures of the late issues of stamps 
so that I can find out to what nation they 
belong, and what they cost? I read about 
them in the Corner. Joun H. 


WINCHESTER, N.H. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Please send me one 
of your catalogues of stamps, and oblige 
Horace B. 


I have no catalogue except of our Corner 
collectors, which, I will send to any one of 
you by Washington or Columbus, or even 
by Dr. Franklin. I think the Scott Stamp 
and Coin Co., New York, have the best 
albums and catalogues. Mr. H. D. Noyes, 
134 Bromfield Street, is their special Boston 
agent, and I advise you by all means to call 
upon or correspond with him. Prices of 
albums: $1.50 and $2.50. But if you tell 
him you are a Cornerer he will give you a 
discount, for he said he would! He keeps 
also sheets of stamps and stamp packets. 

There, we have filled all our space with 
stamps; we must not speak the word again 
for—I won't state how long! 

Mr. MARTIN. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
orks, 


in stamps. Rumford Chemical 
Providence, R. I. 








Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your er does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps 
for full size package ‘mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 


strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 





ONT 





Acts like magie in the 
alcohol and opium hab- 
its, entirely restoring 
the digestive powers. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEsson FOR APRIL 9. Job. 5: 17-27 
AFFLICTIONS SANOTIFIED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The truth which the book of Job is meant to 
teach is learned from a study of the entire 
draina. No other book of the Bible offers so 
great difficulties to those who would regard 
each sentence by itself as the statement of a 
truth. We have as our lesson today a part of 
the first speech of Eliphaz. Shall we take it 
as the word of God? In the closing chapter 
(42: 7] we are told that the Lord said to Eliphaz 
concerning all his speeches, ‘‘ Ye have not 
spoken of Me the thing that is mghbt.”” What, 
then, are we to de with the lesson ? 

We must compare it with other sayings in 
the Bible and with the teachings of experience. 
The entire argument of this friend of Job may 
be based on false premises, yet it may contain 
true and valuable statements. At any rate, 
the motive of Job’s friends was a good one. 
They would not have made a long journey to 
see him in his misery, they would not have 
sat on the ground beside him seven days and 
nights in silence, if they had had any other 
purpose than tocomfort him. Weshall under- 
stand these words of Eliphaz and the purpose 
of the whole book if we consider: 

1. The problem. Job was reputed to be one 
of the best of men, “a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil.” 
Yet the greatest possible calamities had be- 
fallen him—loss of property, of children and 
of health—so that from a prosperous, useful 
and happy life he had sunk into misery and 
loathsomeness. This is the extreme statement 
of a problem which is contiaually present- 
ing itself. Good men suffer from injustice of 
others, from misfortunes which they could 
not have averted. Often they sink into the 
grave under theirburdens. Whyisit? What 
is the key to this mystery of human suffering? 

2. Eliphaz’s solution of the problem. The be- 
lief of Eliphaz and of his two friends was that 
all suffering is a judgment on sin. So great 
suffering as Job’s must therefore be evidence 
that he was an unusually great sinner. We 
know that Eliphaz was wrong in this conclu- 
sion. He spoke without knowledge. The 
author of the book of Job takes us behind the 
scenes and shows us the real character of the 
suiferer in the sight of Him who cannot err 
{chap. 1: 8; 2: 3]. But Eliphaz approaches 
what he believes to be the fact carefully and 
courteously in his first speech. He hints at it 
in the first part, which includes chap. 4: 2-11: 
Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being 

innocent? 
Or where were the upright cut off? 
According as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, 
And sow trouble, reap the same. 
By the breath of God they perish, 
And by the blast of His anger are they consumed. 

In the second part of this speech (chap. 4: 
12-21] Eliphaz intimates that trouble is general 
because wickedness is general: 


Shall mortal man be more just than God? 

Shall a man be more pure than his Maker? 
Behold, He putteth no trust in His servants; 

And His angels He chargeth with folly: 

How much more them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust, 

Which are crushed before the moth! 


But in the third part [chap. 5: 1-16] Eliphaz 
comes close home to Job’s calamities : 


I have seen the foolish taking root: 

But suddenly [ cursed his habitation. 

His children are far from safety, 

And they are crushed in the gate, 

Neither is there any to deliver them. 
Whose harvest the ungry eateth up, 

And taketh it even out of the thorns, 

And the snare gapeth for their substance. 





Then comes the fourth part of the address, 
which is chosen as our lesson. It intimates 
that repentance will secure deliverance from 
trouble, which is a reproof from God. Its 
teaching is that just as a father takes his 
child who has done wrong and inflicts pain on 
him in order to make him give up wrongdoing, 


so God does with His children who sin; and 
that a man of sense will understand the mean- 
ing of the punishment and change his course 
ofliving. Ifany wrongdoer, smarting under the 
blows of God, will do this, good fortune will 
come to him again, for God rewards right 
doing with prosperity, just as He punishes 
wrongdoing with suffering: 


He maketh sore, and bindeth up; 
He woundeth, and His hands make whole. 


Whoever turns to God in a spirit of obe- 
dience will be safe from famine and war 
{v. 20], from slander [21], from wild beasts 
and sterility destroying his crops [22, 23], and 
from thieves (24). He will have a large and 
prosperous family, and live in health to old 
age. This Eliphaz declares he knows posi- 
tively as the result of experience and careful 
study. This also is the conclusion of Bildad 
and Zophar, though it comes from their 
mouths with more bluntness [chap. 8: 4-7; 
11: 3-7). 

3. The truth in the solution. Every reader of 
these words feels the truth in them and yet 
knows that without qnalification they are un- 
true. The earlier legislation in the Bible 
promised peace, happiness and long life as the 
reward of obedience to God, and threatened 
poverty, disgrace and disease as the punish- 
ment of sin [Deut. 28]. Both promise and 
threat were the burden of the songs of the 
church [Ps. 91]. Experience confirms this 
teaching. Obedience to God’s laws promotes 
peace of mind, health of body, prosperity in 
business and honor from men. Disregard of 
His laws tends to poverty, disease, quarrels 
with men and early death. 

Yet it is undeniable that some of the best 
and humblest children of God suffer from 
wasting sickness, and perhaps no greater tor- 
ment comes to them than the visit of some 
healthy and sleek Eliphaz sitting down beside 
them and pouring into their ears insinuations 
that they are secretly wicked and that if they 
only had faith like their friends they could be 
healed. So also financial disaster, loss of 
friends by death, waywardness of children and 
many other woes come on those who have 
faithfully tried to serve God. What is the so- 
lution of the problem for them? 

Some of these woes come from the sins of 
others and God bears them with us. Even 
when troubles came on the chosen nation in 
part as the consequence of their ignorance 
and their wrongdoing, ‘‘in all their afflictions 
He was aftlicted.’’ Some of them are sent as 
discipline by Him who sits as a refiner of sil- 
ver and who, by sorrows, loosens the grasp of 
His children on the world and draws them 
into such precious companionship with Him- 
self that, like Rutherford in chains at Aber- 
deen or Madame Guyon in the French prison, 
they find what to others seem severest trials 
changed into unspeakable blessings. The 
truth in these words of Eliphaz is that to 
those who cling to God in faith no disasters 
can be real loss. But this is not all the solu- 
tion of the problem. We must turn to: 

4. The larger meaning of Providence. From 
such incomplete teaching as this it is always 
best to turn to Christ and learn what He has 
said. He taught that men were not to seek 
special divine judgmentsin calamities. When 
those who came to Him with this same prob- 
lem cited the examples of the Galileans whom 
Pilate had caused to be killed while they were 
offering sacrifices in the temple, and of eight- 
een persons who had been killed by the falling 
of a tower, He declared that those things did 
not happen because those amen were greater 
sinners than others [Luke 13: 1-5]. When His 
disciples asked Him whether the blindness of 
@ man was in consequence of his own or in- 
herited sin He declared that their solution of 
the problem was altogether a mistaken one, 
but that through this man’s blindness God 
would cause a great blessing to come to many 
others. 





Yet to Christ’s own experience we must turn 
for the fullest solution which has been Te- 
vealed of the problem of suffering. He de. 
clared that He was without sin and that the 
Father gave to Him the fullest confidence 
[John 5: 20]. Yet He told His disciples that 
He was going into a great disaster, which 
would bring death to Him under the most dis. 
tressing circumstances and danger and gor. 
row to them, and He gave to them, as He gives 
to us on the threshold of possible calamity, 
only this simple direction: ‘Let not your 
heart be troubled. Believe in God and be- 
lieve in Me,”’ for this I think is the best trans. 
lation of His words. Then He put unfathom. 
able meaning into these words by going down 
into darkness so great that it fell like a pall 
on the land at midday, into agony so awful 
that the very earth shuddered in sympathy, 
As He approached it He prayed just as we 
do when overwhelmed with trial and dread— 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from Me.’”’ Yet He went down with un- 
shaken faith and even with joy. 

That did not make His suffering less real. 
It seems as though it must have been for our 
sakes that God permitted His own Son to fall 
into a moment of despair so deep that even He 
cried out, ‘‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” Here, then, is Christ's an- 
swer to the question which Job asked in 
agony and which men ask so often, Why is 
this misery sent on me? Much that befalls 
us now we cannot explain. Questions arise 
also concerning what is beyond death which 
we cannot answer and which threaten to 
plunge us into despair. What has our Lord to 
say to us about them? Only this: “ Let not 
your heart be troubled. Believe in God and 
believe in Me.’’ Christ’s own life and sacrifice 
are the answer to the question how all these 
conflicting events which make up our lives 
can result in blessing to us, and His apostle 
sums up the whole philosophy of Christian 
living by saying, ‘‘ We know that to them that 
love God all things work together for food.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Mrs. Gatty’s parable, Training and Restrain- 
ing, may profitably be used as the illumina- 
tion of the lesson text for children. At this 
season the talk about the garden and the work 
of the gardener will be especially pertinent. 
Notice the grapevines in the garden. Whatis 
done to them? Why are they pruned? Here 
is an apple tree with many and drooping 
branches. What happens to the tree when 
some of the branches are cut away? The hus- 
bandman does not cut the tree because he 
wishes to harm it, but only that it may havea 
stronger and more beautiful growth. I once 
saw a young apple tree which had only one 
blossom upon it and one apple began to form, 
but the owner of the tree picked the apple 
before it had grown to its full size. Why? 
In order that there might be more life and 
strength in the tree to make apples another 
year. Now bring in the rose bushes, the pinks 
and the vines described in Mrs. Gatty’s parable. 
What does the gardener do for the morning 
glory vine? Why must it betied toa particular 
string? Why must the pinks be made to rest 
against the gardener’s frames? Why mustthe 
rose bushes be trimmed? Picture the desola- 
tion of the garden when the tender rose bushes 
refused to be supported and the pinks tried to 
hold up their heads alone and the slender 
vines refused to climb on the strings provided. 
Make very emphatic the thought of the vie 
dom of the gardener who knows just the kin 
of treatment that each plant requires. If be 
puts a plant in the shade, it is that it may 
grow better. His knife and his strings and 
his frames are ali friendly helps to the 
growth of the plants. Beautiful flowers are 
possible only when the plants are properly 
trained. 
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Now speak of the careful Gardener who has 
the whole world for His garden, and all the 
men and women and children as His human 
plants. Sunshine and rain are both necessary 
for the rose garden and the dark days and 
clouds of life are sent to make something 
beautiful grow in human hearts. The troubles 
and hard places are like the gardener’s knife. 
They seem sharp and cruel at first, but the 
gardener knows his plant and what is needed 
to make it perfect, and God knows His chil- 
dren and what will make of them the noblest 
men and women. The story of the man of Uz 
will illustrate this point. Show how the beau- 
tiful flowers of patience and trust grew out of 
the soil of his affliction. He could say in his 
trouble, ‘ Happy is the man whom God cor- 
recteth.”” Use some of the last sentences of 
the text to show the peace of those who trust 
in God. A favorite kindergarten hymn may 
be used in closing: 


Careful Gardener, Friend so dear, 
Gently to Thy flowers here, 

Send the sunshine and the rain 
Till they lift their heads again. 
Without Thee they fade and die; 
Let them in Thy love-light lie. 
They shall know no fear or harm, 
Sheltered by Thy holy arm. 


—_— 
THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 2-8. Risen with Christ. Rom. 5: 
1-13; Eph. 2: 1-10; Col. 3: 1-7, 12-17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
sssinainciclgpeiost Ain 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, April 9-15. Our Deliverer in Time of 
Trouble. Job 5: 19-22; 2 Cor. 12: 9, 10. 

Trouble is a very large word and covers a 
multitude of things that bother us or have 
bothered us, from the petty childish sorrows 
that used to send us erying to our mothers’ 
knees to the larger and less transient perplex- 


ities and burdens of maturer years. It covers, 
too, the distresses which our own mistakes 
and sins have brought upon us and the grief 
and pain caused by others. God’s comfort is 


not designed only for great emergencies and 
losses, for the times when our friends die or 
our purse is empty. It embraces the little 
cares und trials that cloud our faces even but 
for a short while. 
For to the Christian heart, however weary, 
There comes no sorrow Jesus will not sharé; 
Nor holds broad earth one spot so lone and dreary 
But, Sun of Righteousness, Thou shinest there. 
This being so how do we get deliverance? 
First, through the thought of the deliverer. 
It brings relief just to know there is some way 
out of this trouble, even if we cannot see it 
how. God never meant to have it break and 
wreck us. If, instead of brooding over the ex- 
tent and nature of our sorrow, our thoughts 
flew instinctively to God the moment it came 
upon us, we should at the start have a sense 
of relief. Now it is not our business to dic- 
tate to God just how the relief shall come, and 
by comparing the two passages we have read 
We see that the Old Testament speaker had 
quite a different idea from the New Testament 
speaker as to the way in which one gets free 
from trouble. To Eliphaz deliverance meant 
entire escape from it. To Paul deliverance 
meant more strength and power through pa- 
tient and even joyous endurance of his cross. 
Not by running away from our difficulties but 
by standing up to them like men, by being 
ready to learn the lessons which they bring, do 
We really free ourselves from their chains. 
ere ae of trouble by getting out of 
y remaining in the midst and clothing 
ourselves with Christ’s power. Thus we can 
resist its effort to overmaster us. The brave 
ee fearlessly into the midst of flame 
€ and streams of water, for he is 
Penoplied with helmet and coat. The diver 
Plunges into the river and cares not how far 


down he sinks provided he is girt about with 
his trusted suit and can maintain connection 
with the upperair. So the Christian who puts 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and who is breathing 
the air of heaven can walk unharmed in the 
midst of trouble. 

This, after all, isthe only security. There 
are some troubles which God does deliver us 
from when we ask Him. There are others 
which He permits to remain. The only way to 
escape from these is to make them yield to us 
returns in character and life. If your trouble 
is removed as far from you as Bombay is from 
Boston, and you are still afraid of it and fear 
that some day you will come face to face with 
it and it will make you cringe and smart, then 
you are not really free from it. But if you 
get down far enough into the heart of your 
trouble to find God in it and to await His 
mode of deliverance, from that moment on 
you are a free man, 

Parallel verses: Job 34: 28, 29; Ps. 56: 12, 13; 
60: 11, 12; 91: 14-16; 144: 1, 2; Isa. 63: 9; 
Dan. 3: 17; Matt. 6: 13; Luke 4: 18, 28-30; 
John 14: 1; 2 Cor. 1: 3, 4; Gal. 1: 4; Col. 1: 
13, 14; Heb. 2: 14, 15; 1 Pet. 3: 13, 14; 2 Pet. 
2: 9. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THIBET, THE KINGDOM OF PRIESTS. 


“Thibet is the only shut-in nation on the 
globe and Thibet is yielding at last.’’ This 
was the triumphant statement made at a re- 
cent missionary conference. Perhaps it may 
be too optimistic but it is undoubtedly true 
that the time is not far distant when Thibet 
must be opened to Christianity and Western 
civilization. 

Comparatively little is known of this coun- 
try, surrounded as it is by high mountains 
which have isolated it from the rest of the 
world more effectually than did China’s mass- 
ive walls, India’s barriers of caste, or the dan- 
gers, ignorance and barbarism which caused 
Africa to be called the Dark Continent. Thi- 
bet is one of the possessions of China. It is 
governed by two high commissioners ap- 
pointed at Peking in conjunction with two 
grand ofticers of the Thibetan hierarchy, one 
of whom is known as the Grand Lama. The 
power is practically in the hands of the priests, 
or lamas, whose number and influence is so 
great as to give Thibet the name of the “ king- 
dom of priests,’ the principal religion being 
that form of Buddhism known as Lamaism. 
In no other country is so much deference paid 
to the priests, and the proportion of believers 
in the religion is greater than in most coun- 
tries. 

Communication with the outer world is for- 
bidden and this policy of exclusion has been 
strictly enforced alike by the lamas and the 
Chinese, the one class because they desire to 
preserve their religious supremacy, the other 
because they wish to retain their political 
power. Lassa, the capital, has only once been 
visited by an Englishman, as long ago as 1811. 
It is noted for the number of its monasteries, 
priests, filthy streets and mean buildings. It 
is estimated that the whole population of 
Thibet numbers 6,000,000. The people belong 
to the Mongol race and are mild tempered, 
genial, kind and intensely religious. 

Missions are not permitted. The Roman 
Catholic Church made some efforts to enter 
the forbidden land but with no permanent 
success, The Moravians have for years been 
established on the southwest borders waiting 
for an opportunity to enter and in the inter- 
val have been engaged in the work of prepar- 
ing a grammar and translating the New Tes- 
tament into the Thibetan language. Now a 
flank movement on the northeast is being 
made by the China Inland Mission, which has 
four regular stations in a bordering province 
of China manned by twenty-five missionaries. 
Three others are at work among some Thibet- 


ans who live on the border and have secured 
a footing in a small village just on the bound- 
ary line, obtained a house from a friendly 
native and, although an effort has been made 
to drive them out, have been protected by 
Chinese officials. In another province of 
China missionaries are pushing toward the 
west, approaching nearer and nearer the bor- 
der. Their work requires energy, courage and 
perseverance, but with the pressure brought 
to bear on so many points it seems that in 
due time the “‘ kingdom of priests’’ must be- 
come the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


In a Hong-Kong paper we find the minutes 
of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Madi- 
cal Missionary Society of Canton held in that 
city not long ago. Canton hospital, with its 
various branches and dispensaries, has fur- 
nished medical aid to over 1,000,000 afflicted 
people in Southern China since the formation 
of this society in 1835. The salaries of physi- 
cians and surgeons have been paid by Ameri- 
can Christians, while generous residents and 
friends of all nationalities have contributed 
toward the other current expenses. Important 
features of the work have been the medical 
instruction of a class of Chinese students, the 
translation of scientific books together with 
the dissemination of literature on hygiene 
and the treatment of diseases, not omitting 
the evangelistic work of the hospital. Dr. 
Thwing of New York was present at the meet- 
ing and made a few encouraging remarks. 


Protestant missions have gained very little 
foothold in Central America owing to the 
violent opposition they have met with on 
the part of the Roman Catholic governments 
and inhabitants of the Central American 
states. On the eastern coast of Nicaragua, 
however, lies a narrow strip of land about two 
hundred miles long, called the Moskito Coast 
from the Moskito tribe of Indians who dwell 
there. It is about the size of Holland and has 
from 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, Indians, ne- 
groes, mulattoes and whites. Here the Mora- 
vian missionaries gained # foothold as early as 
1849 and they have remained the only laborers 
in this field. The mission has been wonder- 
fully successful in spite of the degraded con- 
dition of the Indians, having now twelve sta- 
tions with nineteen foreign missionaries, four 
ordained native helpers besides the teachers, 
with nearly 5,000 souls in charge. <A peculiar 
feature of the work is that it must be carried 
on principally by ship, for owing to the numer- 
ous indentations along the coast the building 
of roads is impossible. Recently the Nicara- 
guan Government has given the Moravians 
permission to begin mission work among the 
Indians in the interior, from which territory 
the missionaries have heretofore been jeal- 
ously excluded. The Nicaragua Canal when 
completed will add greatly to the importance 
and prosperity of this country and will doubt- 
less have a powerful influence on missionary 
work there. 

With the building of the first railroad in the 
Holy Land the march of civilization has gone 
rapidly forward. We had scarcely heard of 
the completion of the railroad from Joppa to 
Jerusalem before we learn that another is 
under way from Acre, under Mount Carmel, 
past Cana and Nazareth, across the Jordan to 
Damascus; that a French company has broken 
ground for.a third from Beyroot to the same 
city; and that a Belgian company will soon 
establish a line from Samsun on the Black 
Sea to Ceyas on the Mediterranean, opening 
up the heart of Asia Minor. The locomotive 
may be an important factor in advancing the 
progress of the kingdom. 





—_ 


If I might control the literature of the 
household I would guarantee the well-being 
of the church and state.—Bacon. 
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THE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. 

Within a few years past there has come into 
being a new form of industry which has the 
aim of serving as a medium of communication 
between authors, especially those who are 
young or unknown, and publishers. Such an 
agency undertakes to pass judgment upon the 
merits of an article, to make, or at least indi- 
cate, whatever corrections or other amend- 
ments it may need, to suggest the publisher 
most likely to accept it, and, if desired, to take 
charge in the author's behalf of the negotia- 
tions with the publisher, of course charging 
the author a fee in proportion to the character 
and amount of the work performed. There 
are several such agencies. Dr. T. M. Coan is 
at the head of one in New York City and Mr. 
W. A. Dresser of ove in this city. 

Probably many publishers prefer to deal 
directly with authors. Yet we are informed 
that some have no objection to the mediation 
of such agencies and have occasional, if not 
frequent, dealings with them. We can see no 
good reason why a publisher should be reluc- 
tant to accept what they offer. What a pub- 
lisher cares most about is to have first-class 
manuscripts offered him, and whatever con- 
tributes to improve the quality of the work of 
writers presumably is welcome to him. As 
the author pays the agent the services of the 
latter do not seem to affect the publisher’s 
possible profits. If there be objection on this 
score to the use of an agency it would come 
naturally from the authors, but they need not 
avail themselves of such aid unless convinced 
that it is worth their while. 

Of course few writers of established repute 
are likely to need or desire the aid of sucha 
middle-man. But it is evident at once that 
his services may be of great value to inexpe- 
rienced and as yet unknown authors. It may 
make the difference between success or failure. 
Many a manuscript story, poem, or other ht- 
erary production, possesses so much merit that 
a publisher hesitates to reject it, yet is marred 
by so many faults—easy to be corrected by 
any expert, but unnoticed by the as yet un- 
trained author—that he hesitates still more to 
accept it. In such acase the agent can quickly 
remedy what is amiss and turn the scale in 
favor of acceptance, and it is abundantly 
worth the writer’s while to employ him. 

Of course almost everything depends upon 
the wisdom, skill and tact of the agent. We 
hear good accounts of the work done by the New 
York agency, and we have reason to believe 
that the one in this city (Box 1193) is making 
a creditable name for itself. It is indorsed by 
several eminent authors, who probably have 
had no occasion personally to make use of it 
but who are in a position to know more or less 
of its work. These agencies, and others like 
them, differ somewhat, we understand, from 
the syndicates through which so many au- 
thors now issue their work, and have a defi- 
nite and enlarging field of their own. We 
shall watch their development with interest. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
BRIGGS ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
HEXATEUCH. 

One unfortunate result of the prosecution of 
Professor Briggs is the confusion of things 
that differ and the separation of things that 
belong together. There are only two kinds of 
religion in the world—the one starts with man 
and tries to climb up to God, piling Ossa on 
Pelion to reach the skies; the other starts 
with God and brings down free grace to man. 
The religion of the Bible is the only specimen 
of this latter kind, hence its jealousy of all 
syncretism. But whenever this exclusiveness 
seems to be threatened by the scientific dis- 
covery of new facts, its defenders are prone to 
identify their speculations as to how the Bible 


came from God with the substance of revela- 
tion, and its opponents are inclined to con- 
found their philosophy of the new facts with 
the facts themselves. 

The question whether the whole Pentateuch 
just as we now have it, with possibly two or 
three interpolations, came from the pen of 
Moses appears to us a very unimportant one; 
the question whether the Pentateuch, plus the 
book of Joshua, i.e., the Hexateuch, is credi- 
ble in its own statements is certainly a grave 
one. The book before us furnishes gratifying 
proof that Professor Briggs holds decidedly to 
the affirmative of this last question. But be- 
cause plain facts seem to him to support the 
negative of the former question he is classed 
by his opponents with the ultra-naturalists, 
who care no more for the Bible than for the 
Koran. An equally faulty classification in 
his own book separates him from allies like 
Mead and Osgood and permits him to group 
on his side men who oppose each other radi- 
cally, as Robertson and Robertson Smith, 
Wellhausen and Curtiss, Davidson and Addis. 

The time has not yet come for a judicial 
treatment of the scientific questions involved 
in the literary form of the Bible, still less for 
the judicial prosecution of such a champion of 
the divine authority of the Bible as the author 
of this book, who must be thought extremely 
conservative by the great majority of “ schol- 
ars who hold to the critical analysis of the 
Hexateuch.”’ Professor Briggs’s treatment of 
these questions is certainly not judicial. One 
who is smarting under the sense of injustice 
and who is not especially strong on the logical 
side would better have left to cooler heads the 
scientific analysis of the Hexateuch. Far 
from ridiculing Professor Osgood’s evidence 
from Egyptology, he ought to have welcomed 
it as a powerful assault upon the anti-super- 
natural analysts. Had he not been deficient 
in humor as well as in fairness he would have 
perceived that Professor Mead’s minute dis- 
section of the epistle to the Romans is a valu- 
able reductio ad absurdum against the extreme 
theories which Professor Briggs is as much 
interested to oppose as Professor Mead. And 
to quote at length from Professor Moore’s 
parallel between Tatian’s Diatessaron and the 
supposed methods of the supposed redactor of 
the Hexateuch, without a word of reference 
to Professor Mead’s reply, in which he frankly 
admits a minor error and fairly establishes his 
main contention—to couple this with a con- 
temptuous slur at Professor Mead himself—is 
a procedure as injudicious as it is un-Christian. 

Even Dr. Green was worthy of a fairer treat- 
ment than he receives in this book. Professor 
Briggs meets some of the arguments of his Mo- 
ses ard the Prophets, but passes with the barest 
allusion his masterly discussions in Hebraica. 
It would have been a noble act, worthy of a 
Christian scholar, if Professor Briggs could 
have forgotten all personal grievances and 
urged every one who is able to do so to study 
Dr. Green’s articles, extreme as they some- 
times are; for, if the divine authority of the 
Hexateuch is successfully maintained against 
the rationalists, it will be by combining the 
truth in Dr. Green’s theory of essential Mo- 
saic authorship, supported as it is in a general 
way by Professors Bissell, Osgood, Beecher, 
Curtiss, Robertson, Mead and others, with 
the truth in Professor Briggs’s theory of a 
long-forgotten Mosaic substratum, and with 
the truth in any and all other theories which 
meet the test of critical investigation. 

What should be most fervently prayed for 
in the present crisis is an open eye to light 
from any quarter. We are sorry that Pro- 
fessor Briggs treats with utter silence a theory 
which is by no means new but which seems to 
have promising possibilities of the olive branch 
order. There are real difficulties in the ap- 
parent conflict of the ‘codes with each other 
and with the history, and from whatever side 
this conflict is approached it centers in the 


re 
Deuteronomic legislation. Why should not 
God have been worshiped by sacrifice any. 
where in the promised land, as Samuye} and 
Gideon and Elijah seem to have worshiped 
Him? Because of the law of the one central 
sanctuary. But why should Elijah complain 
to Jehovah that the children of Israel haq 
thrown down His altars if he knew that Jeho- 
vah had most solemnly forbidden such altars9 
Apparently he knew no such thing, Let us 
ask a few more questions then. 
May it not be that in Deut. 12: 14 the phrase 
‘‘in one of thy tribes’ means “in any one of 


thy tribes,” thus coming into harmony with 


JE? Is it any more certain that the place 
of worship in Deuteronomy is always the 
same place than that the place of refage in 
Ex. 21: 13 is always the same? While the 
tendency to centralization was strong after 
the erection of Solomon’s temple, may it not 
be that the effort to suppress local worship 
elsewhere failed because such worship was, 
authorized by the law? May not PC have 
been given first for the wilderness life, then 
largely superseded by D and resumed after the 
exile by the same pious veneration for an- 
tiquity which induced Congregationalists, as 
some of us think, to reform their worship in 
the opposite direction? If the above theory 
necessitates a few slight verbal changes in the 
present text of D, is not this the least of sey- 
eral possible evils? We by no means commit 
ourselves to this or any other theory, but we 
do desire that all who believe that the Bible 
is the inspired Word of God should stand 
together against those who hold Judaism and 
Christianity to be simply two out of many 
interesting religions. 

Professor Briggs’s book will not be likely to 
have much weight in the current discussion 
because of its abounding errors. The careless 
proof-reading is a sign and a specimen of 
carelessness in general. His alleged pentades 
are sometimes strained, e. g., p. 190, where E’s 
gods of silver are in one pentade and his gods of 
gold in another. The author announces some 
of his mere opinions as confidently as some 
of his facts; thus [p. 3] that there are poems 
enough in the Hexateuch to make a collection 
nearly as large as the Psalter. He is assured 
[p. viii.] that there can be no reasonable doubt 
on the chief questions of the criticism. But 
the chief questions are such as these: Is the 
tabernacle a myth? Was Deuteronomy a for- 
gery? Did Ezra compose the middle books of 
the Pentateuch and ascribe them to Moses? 
Were the tables of stone primitive fetiches’ 
Are the statements of Chronicles pious inven- 
tions and gross exaggerations? Was Jehovah 
originally identical with Baal or Moloch? 
To all these questions some European theo- 
logical professors answer “yes,” while Pro- 
fessor Briggs answers “ no.” 3 

On pp. 6, 7, the Ephraimitic and Judaic writ- 
ers are introduced without a word of gible 
explanation, as though they were veritable in- 
stead of hypothetical characters, and on p- 238 
the hypothesis is driven through by an evolu- 
tion which proceeds from the specific to the 
general. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Prof. A. Gratry’s Guide to the Knowledge of 
God [Roberts Bros. $3.00], a work which has 
been crowned by the French Academy, = 
been translated by Abby L. Alger and Ber. 
W.R. Alger has supplied the introduction. 
It is a comparative study of the leading the- 
odicies. The conclusions of many eminent 
thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas myo 
Descartes, Pascal, Fénelon, Bossuet, Lei 
nitz, etc., are studied, as well as t a 
by which they have been attained, the ret 
parative spheres of reason and faith yt 
plained, and the great question pear ve 
sidered throughout is whether the ha ns 
mind is able to attain to a real knowl 
Gog. The author gives an affirmative an 
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phatic answer and even insists that the exist- 
ence and the divine perfections of God can be 
demonstrated as conclusively as the answer 
to any mathematical problem. The style is 
characteristically French in respect to the 
form of the sentences and is clear and forcible. 
The book has passed through a number of 
editions in the French. 

A new edition has been issued of Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull’s learned and striking work, 
The Blood Covenant [John D. Wattles. $2.00], 
to which has been added a supplement con- 
taining important corroborative facts and 
meeting certain criticisms of the positions 
taken by Dr. Trumbull in the first edition. It 
js eight years since that edition was pub- 
jished and the studies of the author during 
the interval have only confirmed his convic- 
tions. The volume in its present revised and 
enlarged form will renew its hold upon public 
attention.——Gregory of Nyssa [Christian Lit- 
erature Co. $4.00] is the subject of the fifth 
volume in the second series of the Select Li- 
prary of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church, edited by Drs. Philip 
Schaff and Henry Wace. It contains a sketch 
of Gregory’s life and also his select writings 
and letters, translated, with notes, ete., by 
Rev. William Moore and Mr. H. A. Wilson. 
None of his treatises hitherto have been trans- 
lated into English and the task for various 
reasons is exceptionally difficult. The work 
has been well done and the book will be a 
valuable addition to historical Christian liter- 
ature. 

The Bedell lectures for 1891 at Kenyon Col- 
lege were delivered by Bishop A. C. Coxe of 
the Episcopal diocese of Western New York, 
and are now published in a neat volume en- 
titled Holy Writ and Modern Thought [E. P. 
Dutton & Co, $1.00]. They have been re- 
vised somewhat since their original delivery. 
They are three in number and discuss Modern 
Thought, Higher Criticism and The Highest 
Criticism. The author is a sharp critic of the 
higher critics, although by no means un- 
kindly, and his book makes it plain afresh 
that, although they may deserve more credit 
than he is willing to give them, they are by no 
means proof against legitimate attack.—— How 
to Bring Men to Christ [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1 cents}, by R. A. Torrey, is a plain, simple, 
forcible treatise, judicious and practical, which 
all Christians will do well to study prayer- 
fully. Many ministers will be aided by it, al- 
though as a class they are familiar with" the 
principles and methods which it enunciates, 
and among the laity it will render useful help. 
Itisa good book to put into the hands of re- 
cent converts. 

Prof. G. P. Fisher’s Manual of Natural The- 
ology [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents] is 
intended to accompany, and indeed to prepare 
the way for, his Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences. He has discussed the subject with 
that profound learning, analytical skill and 
literary grace of which he is an acknowledged 
master, and the high value of his work will be 
conceded immediately and permanently.— 
Twenty-six sermons by Rev. J. E. Odlin, a 
Presbyterian pastor in Waukegan, Ill., forma 
heat volume entitled New Concepts of Old Dog- 
mas [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. They 
are practical, wholesome, helpful discourses, 
popular rather than scholarly in manner but 
Hot lacking in ability, and stimulating to 
either hearer or reader. 


STORIES, 


The institution of marriage has had many 
Warm defenders, but rarely has a more ingen- 
lous plea in its behalf been offered than that 
of Frank F. Moore in the novel entitled I For- 
bid the Banns (Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00]. 
It describes a perfectly pure-minded woman 
Who nevertheless is persuaded that where true 
love exists a marriage ceremony is superfluous 
and impertinent. Rather than lose her, her 


lover, much against his will but. knowing the 
entire honesty as well as the intensity of her 
conviction, consents to dispense with the usual 
rite. They begin living together and the his- 
tory of the complications which ensue is as 
instructive as it is interesting. Suffice it to 
say that the heroine is soon convinced of her 
error and a wedding relieves the situation. 
The author has treated a difficult topic with 
admirable delicacy and skill. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the propriety cf marriage is 
disputed often enough to render any defense 
of it necessary, and whether such a woman as 
the heroine would insist upon her own way in 
respect to such a matter rather than yield, 
however reluctantly, to her lover’s wish. But, 
if the affirmative be granted, the author’s task 
hardly could have been done more success- 
fully. The story will find many readers and 
will have a wholesome influence. 

A Mere Cypher (Macmillan & Co. $1.00], by 
Mary A. Dickens, has appeared already as a 
serial called A Modern Judith. But the title 
of this volume is the choice of the author. It 
is a strong portrayal of the influence of a col- 
orless, feeble, timid, shrinking woman, living 
a life as nearly as possible of absolute blank- 
ness and emptiness, who nevertheless was a 
powerful factor in the careers of others. There 
seems to be no formal purpose to impress 
moral truth, yet the author is a fresh and for- 
cible teacher, and the story possesses a marked 
and constantly increasing interest. —— The 
knavery of the villain in The Story of John 
Trevenniek [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], by W.C. 
Rhoades, is somewhat overdrawn and unnat- 
ural. But the hero interests one from the 
start and the narrative is entertaining. The 
details of the plot of the book are not wholly 
clear, but the main thread of it is plain and 
the climax in the chapter next to the last is 
worked up skilifully and is decidedly exciting. 

There is considerable and very needless con- 
fusion, too, in the development of the plot of 
The Missing Man [Lee & Shepard. 50 cents], 
by Mary R. P. Hatch. Of what use is it, for 
example, to cause Vane Hamilton’s hair to 
turn dark or to endow him temporarily with 
the power of playing the violin? The author 
seems confused in an effort to make use of 
hypnotism as a factor in her book. Her story 
has a strong outline, in spite of its wholly 
needless and troublesome elements, and is 
fairly well written. More care in discarding 
useless passages would have made it an un- 
usually good one.——The charm of Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark’s new book, That Mary Ann [D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.00], lies in its naturalness. 
The girls and boys are genuine characters and 
their feuds and frolics are actual experiences: 
It is the story of a summer in the country and 
depicts the way in which four boys who at 
first cherished a lofty disdain for girls in gen- 
eral, and for ‘‘that Mary Ann”’ in particular, 
learned to respect and admire her as “ dear 
Cousin Marian.” There is no didactic teach- 
ing, but lessons of manliness, courage, cour- 
tesy and unselfishness are so interwoven with 
the incidents as to make most agreeable read- 
ing for young people. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Letters of James Smetham [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50], edited by Sarah Smetham and 
William Davies, reveal much of the inner life, 
as well as something of the outward history, 
of an Englishman whose life covered the 
larger part of the present century and who 
was an artist and, to some extent, an author. 
It was his misfortune to enter the field of art 
at atime of transition. Trained in the theo- 
ries and methods of the prevailing school of 
the second quarter of the century he was un- 
able or unwilling, or both, to adapt himself to 
pre-Raphaelitism and the modern vonceptions 
of art, and as an artist, although he gained a 
good name, he won neither fame nor money. 
As an author he gave evidence of ability as an 





essayist and a poet but secared no conspicuous 
recognition. His later years were overshad- 
owed by ill health and depression. He lacked 
certain rugged qualities of character but was 
a thoughtful, modest and devoutly religious 
man, tenderly beloved and warmly appre- 
ciated by his friends but making no deep im- 
pressions upon the world at large. The.ed- 
itors have supplied his portrait and a memoir. 

Prof. J. H. Van Dyke, L. H. D., has put into 
a book seven lectures on Art for Art’s Sake 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], delivered by 
him at Princeton, Columbia and Rutgers Col- 
leges. They treat of the technical beauties 
of painting, disregarding the history, theory 
and philosophy of art, except incidentally. 
They discuss painting as actually practiced 
and as much as possible from the point of 
view of the artist himself. They are the fruit 
of careful and intelligent study, and are em- 
inently interesting and rewarding to the 
reader. There are a number of reproductions 
of paintings by way of illustration. ——Musical 
people will appreciate and admirers of Wagner 
will delight in The Parsifal of Richard Wagner 
(Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25], translated from the 
French of Maurice Kufferath. In the absence 
of the original we cannot pass upon the fi- 
delity of the translation, but it appears to be 
well done. The book narrates the legend anil 
its sources and the history of its develop- 
ment, déscribes the composer’s conception 
and treatment and the performance and its 
reception, and has a chapter on the score. 
The enthusiasm of the author leads him tocall 
Parsifal ‘‘the deepest and most striking im- 
pression of art that the present generation 
has experienced ”’ and to predict that “it will 
remain the artistic testament of this glorious 
nineteenth century,” as to which there may 
be a difference of opinion. But nobody will 
deny that it is indeed a masterpiece, or that 
this volume about it is rich in interest. 





NOTES. 
—— The March Cornhill contains some hith- 
erto unpublished letters by Wordsworth. 


—— Ben-Hur has reached a sale of half a 
million copies and its popularity continues 
unabated. 

—— Robert Burns’s works have just been 
rendered into Italian by Signor Otensi, who 
also has translated Poe’s writings, 

—— The Westminster Gazette and some other 
English journals have been trying the exper- 
iment of printing a serial story in daily issues, 
and have made a success of it. 

— Those of our readers who were inter- 
ested in Prof. G. Schodde’s article on The 
Book of Enoch and Its New Test, published 
in our issue of March 16, will be glad to know 
that he himself has translated the work from 
the Ethiopic. It has been published by W. F. 
Draper of Andover. 

—A new magazine, entitled American 
Young People, has been started in Chicago 
with the aim of promoting patriotism, a knowl- 
edge of American history and interest in the 
duties of citizenship. It makes attractive, 
pledges but it will find its field fairly well 
filled already. It must outdo the best in order 
to succeed, which will not be easy. 

—— Many of our readers will be interested 
to learn that the author of Hiram Golf’s Re- 
ligion, a striking little publication by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. which we recently commended 
heartily for the simplicity and manliness of 
the piety therein portrayed, is Rev. George. 
H. Hepworth, D.D., formerly of this city but 
for some years an editor of the New York 
Herald. 

—— For forty years the members of the 
French Academy have been at work upon a 
Dictionnaire Historique, a history of words. 
Four volumes have been written but the end 
of the letter A has not yet been reached, and 
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now the undertaking has been abandoned 
temporarily in order that undivided attention 
may be given to the edition of the ordinary 
dictionary upon which also it is at work. 


—— The Story of My Life, an autobiography 
by Dr. Georg Ebers, whose historical novels 
have taken so strong a hold upon the reading 
world, is certain to be one of the most in- 
teresting among forthcoming new books. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, are about to issue 
it. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. also are about 
to republish Maria Edgeworth’s novels, which 
will be read as interestedly as Jane Austen's. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly makes the fol- 
lowing announcement, which is of general 
interest : 

The following authors have consented to 
act on a committee to arrange the proposed 
World’s Convention of Authors, to be held 
during the Chicago Exposition next summer : 
it is proposed to arrange some fifteen ses- 
sions bearing on different subjects: Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, chairman, and T. B. Aldrich, Bos- 
ton; Prof, C. 'E. Norton and T. W. Higgin- 
son, Cambridge; G. W. Cable, Northampton ; 
C. D. Warner, Hartford, Ct.; E. C. Stedman, 
W. D. Howells, R. W. Gilder, Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, Prof. F. D. Sherman and Prof. G. B. 
Woodberry, New York City; H. H. Furness, 
Philadelphia; Maurice Thompson, Indiana: 
T.N. Page, Richmond, Va. The headquarters 
of the comuiittee will be in New York. 

—— The literary activity of the faculty of 
Hartford Seminary is worthy of note. The 
seminary press has issued since the beginning 
of the year in October last The Evolution of 
New Testament Criticism and the Consequent 
Outlook for Today, by Prof. M. W. Jacobus, 
Three Phases of New England Congregational 
Development, by Prof. Williston Walker, and 
the first two of a series of Outline Study Notes 
in Elocution and Singing Devoted to Daily 
Physical Exercises and Voice Building, by 
Prof. W.S. Pratt. It also will publish imme- 
diately a thirty-eight page pamphlet of Hebrew 
Exercises, the authorized American edition of 
a series of exercises, mostly unpointed, pre- 
pared by Prof. James Robertson of Glasgow 
University. Another manual for classroom 
use will be ready at once, viz., A New Testa- 
ment Vocabulary, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Jacobus and designed for 
classes in sight reading of the New Testament. 
Prof. C. M. Mead’s Christ and Criticism has 
just been issued by the Randolphs. Dr. Mead 
also will have an article in the April number 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Review on 
External Evidence for Seneca’s Writings and 
for Paul’s. Prof. E. K. Mitchell has a new 
book to appear immediately, Outlines of the 
History of Dogma—a translation of Prof. Adolf 
Harnack’s Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, a 
volume of 570 pages, to be published by Funk 
& Wagnalls. Creeds and Platforms of Con- 
ygregationalism is the title of Dr. Williston 
Walker’s volume which is now two-thirds 
through the press. It is a work of about 560 
pages, similar in general plan to Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom, only confined to Con- 
gregationalism. It will give the texts of the 
leading platforms and symbols from the prin- 
ciples of Robert Brown to the Commission 
Creed of 1883, with extensive historic introduc- 
tions and notes. Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
the publishers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifiin & Co. Boston. 
SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN Spirit. By N. P. 
Gilman. pp. 376. $1.50. 
THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. By Prof. C. C. Everett. 
pp. 307. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF MALTA. By M.M. Ballou. pp. 318. 


TOOLS AND THE MAN. By Washington Gladden. 
pp. 308. $1.25. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston: 
TACITUS: THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Ed- 
ited’ by Prof. A. G. Hopkins. pp. 177. $1.00. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
GOLDEN RULE EDITATIONS. By Prof. A. R. 
Wells. pp. 104. 75 cents. 
Charles E. Brown & Co. Boston. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’ ADDRESSES. pp. 174. $1.00. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 

GILEs Corey, YEOMAN. By Mary§gE. Wilkins. pp. 
108. 50 cents. 

Whittier. By Mrs. James T. Fields. pp. 103. 50 
cents. 

COFFEE AND REPARTEE. By J. K. Bangs. pp. 123. 
0 cents. 

THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By Naomi Tamura. pp.%2. 
50 cents. 

WuHitE WiNxGs. By William Black. pp. 444. 90 
cents. 

ATHELWOLD. By Amélie Rives. pp. 118. $1.25. 

KATHARINE Nortu. By Maria L. Pool. pp. 312. 
$1.25. 

Whiter Brrenes. By Annie Eliot. pp. 356. $1.25. 

SUNRISE. By William Black. pp. 484. 90 cents. 

THAT BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. By William Black. pp. 
336. 90 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

Moses: THE SERVANT OF Gop. By F. B. Meyer. 
pp. 190. $1.00. 

A WINTER IN NortTH CuIna. By Rey. T. M. Mer- 
Tis. pp. 256. $1.50. 

MADAGASCAR; ITS MISSIONARIES AND MARTYRS. 
By W. J. Townsend, D.D. pp. 160. 75 cents. 

I BELIEVE IN Gop. By Rev. J. H. Barrows. pp. 
137. $1.00. 

THOROUGHNESS. By Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D. 
pp.%. 50 cents. 

HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDs. By Rev. T.S. 
Treanor. pp. 255. $1.50. 

ASCELINE’S LADDER. By Ellen L. Davis. pp. 288. 
$1.50. 

OLD Miss AupreEy. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
pp. 319. $1.50. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

The REAL THinG. By Henry James. pp. 275. 
$1.00. 

THE MARPLoT. By 8S. R. Lysaght. pp. 425. $1.00. 

THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. Translated by Maj. 
C.R. Conder, pp. 212. 31.75. 

UNDER TWO SKIEs. By E. W. Hornung. pp. 517. 
$1.25. 

Charlies Scribner's Sons. New York. 
ABELARD. By Gabriel Compayré. pp. 315. $1.25. 
SECOND BooK oF VERSE. By Eugene Field. pp. 

260. $1.25. 
STRAIGHT SERMONS. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
pp. 283. $1.25. 
Cassell & Co. New York. 
ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK TO THE OUTCAST SIBE- 
RIAN LEPERS. By Kate Marsden. pp. 291. $2.00. 
THE PALIMPSEST. Ky G. A. Thierry. pp. 170. 50 
cents. 





Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H. 
S. Pancoast. pp. 514. $1.60. 
LITERARY CRITICISM FOR STUDENTS. By Prof. E. 
T. McLaughlin. pp. 236. $1.00. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

GENERAL JACKSON. By James Parton. pp. 332. 
$1.50. 

E.P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Frances E. Crompton. 
pp. 188. 75 cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York, 

THE COMMENTS AT THE Cross. By Cameron Mann. 
pp. 121. 60 cents. 

J. A. Wilmore & Co, New York. 

NEW ANALYTICAL REFERENCE BIBLE. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D., and R. D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
pp. 2,189. $12.75. 

Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. By Woodrow 
Wilson, LL.D. pp. 326. $1.25. 

Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 

TENTING ON THE PLAINS. By Elizabeth B. Custer. 
pp. 493. $1.00, 


Government Printing Office. Washington. 
SMITHSONIAN REPORT OF U.S. NATIONAL MusEUM 
FOR 1890, pp. 811. 


Normal School Press. Hampton, Va. 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WORK OF HAMPTON LNB8TI- 
TUTE. Ky Gen. S.C. Armstrong and Others. pp. 
528. $1.00, 
Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
Tom CROLY’s Worp. By G. W. Hamilton, pp. 238. 
$1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE GATE OF PARADISE. By Edith 8. Jacob. pp. 
32. 20 cents. 
Not CHANGED BUT GLORIFIED. pp. 16. 20 cents. 
Christian Union Co. New York. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. pp. 22. 10 cents. 
American News Co. New York. 
THE MASKED VeENus. By R. H. Savage. pp. 284. 
50 cents. 
J. S. Ogilvie. New York. 
THE Socrat Evit. By Pauline Grayson. pp. 164. 
25 cents. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE NEGRO IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. By 
Edward Ingle. pp. 110. $1.00. 


‘Oxford Map Publishers. Oxford, O. 
Map OF EGYPT AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 
By Prof. H. 8S. Osborn, LL.D. $5.00 


MAGAZINES. 


March. ArT JOURNAL.—ARTIST.—MOTHERHOOD.— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—PULPIT.—SILVER Cross. 
—THINKER.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—BIBLICAL 
WoRLD.—PHyYsICAL EDUCATION.—OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS.—HOME AND COUNTRY.—THE PECULIAR 
PEOPLE.—ANNALS AND SUPPLEMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

April. ARrtT.—QUIVER.—GODEY’s.—MISSIONARY RE- 
VIEW OF THE WORLD.—FRANK LESLIE’S.—BABY- 
LAND.—C ASSELL’S.— W ORTHINGTON’S,—CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.—-POPULAR SCIENCE. 


me ese 30 March 1998 
LINOOLN’S RELIGION. 


Ingersoll has been saying that Lincoln's re. 
ligion was the religion of Voltaire and Paine, 
Gen. Charles H. Collis of New York has been 
calling for proof. A spicy correspondence has 
resulted. We quote from General Collis’s 
final reply: 

You might as well say that citizen John 
Burns, who fought for his home at Gettys- 
burg, did not espouse the Union cause be. 
cause he was not mustered into the service 
of the United States as to tell me Lincoln 
was not a Christian because he was not a 
‘*member”’ of a church. From Springfield 
Ill., to Ford’s Theater in Washington give 
me ten words he ever uttered upon which 
you can base the flimsy charge you have 
made. I defy you. The divinity of Christ! 
Did he go for four years to Dr, Gurley’s 
Presbyterian Church for appearances? The 
atonement! What did he mean by the ex- 
pression, ‘*The Saviour of the world’? 
The inspiration of the Bible! Was he fool- 
ing the negroes of Baltimore when he called 
the great book ‘‘ God’s best gift to man”? 

Abraham Lincoln holds too big a place in 
the history of the world to be affected by 
your accusations or helped by my defense; 
yet ephemeral as is what you say of him 
you have no right to take a liberty with 
his character simply because his illustrious 
example would be useful to you in making 
converts. ‘The memory of the dead may be 
libeled just as grossly as the reputation of 
the living. You cannot make mankind be- 
lieve that Abraham Lincoln was a hypocrite, 
and unless you do your assertion that “his 
religion was the religion of Voltaire and 
Tom Paine” is ef no importance. 


> 
DR. A. P. PEABODY AND THE ME- 
CHANIO. 

Rey. C. W. Biddle, as he came out of Apple- 
ton Chapel, where he had been listening to 
Prof. F. G. Peabody’s eulogy of the great 
divine, chanced to meet a mechanic, who told 
him this tale: 

Some years ago it fell to me for several 
years to wait upon Dr. Peabody daily ina 
certain branch of the public seivice. It so 
happened that an omission in duty occurred 
from time to time which the doctor mistak- 
enly attributed to me, and for its correction 
he very naturally reported the circumstance 
to my superior. He, however, subsequently 
ascertained that the neglect was not charge- 
able to me but belonged altogether to another 
department of the service and consequently 
that he had complained of the wrong man, 
and | never saw such a manifestation of re- 
gret and humiliation as characterized the 
doctor for having made the mistake. He 
wrote an explanation and apology to my 
superior and came to me with the most 
humble acknowledgments, repeatedly beg- 
ging my pardon and asking to do anything in 
his power to make reparation for the wrong 
that he had done me. You would have 
thought that I was a king and he the subject. 


IF—THEN. 


If the church and believing men do not 
concern themselves, in such a country 4% 
this and at such a day as this, with the 
problems of political and social life; if they 
are not examples and defenders of sound 
principles in finance, in banking, in trade, 
in political nominations and _ elections, in 
legislation of every kind, especially upon 
matters relating to public health and to 
public and private morality, in public spirit, 
in the endowment and sustentation of 
the institutions of education and culture, 
in the administration and the rebuke of 
that wonderful agency for good or evil— 
modern journalism—in the formation of 
just and efficient public sentiment, 12 the 
rebuke of immorality when it is exp iv 
in the defense of character when wanton y 
assailed, in short, in the Christianization 0 
this our modern artificial life, then ap UF 
Christian and atheistic philosophy will = 
in and take possession of these agencies, 
and, in corrupting them, will poison the Aone 
mon atmosphere which all men breathe. 
The late Noah Porter. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

A service in which business men, attorneys 
and an editor take the principal parts must 
look to some overworked pastors like a picture 
too ideal to be true. 

Twelve hundred attendants at one Boston 
church last Sunday evening; fourteen hun- 
dred at another. Evidently Boston Congre- 
gationalisi has not lost its grip on the people, 
and the Sunday evening problem is not inca- 
pable of solution. 

It was no labor of supererogation that the 
St. Louis council was called upon to perform. 

It seems to be a good thing for an Endeavor 
Society, as well as for the church helped, 
when a division of the Endeavorers goes to 
some needy church from week to week and 
helps to sustain it. When a city society has 
not time in its meetings for all who wish to 
take part it would do well to see if there is 
not somewhere else a field for this strength. 

An oceasional omission of congregational 
singing fur special music may be a desirable 
change, but there should be more often an 
increase instead. 

On general principles it is better to hold 
before people the things they should strive for 
rather than the evils to be avoided. 

A Congregational Club had women speakers 
at its ‘ladies’ night.’’ The same evening it 
recommended that women be admitted at all 
the meetings. Is there a direct relation be- 
tween the two facts ? 

It is an encouraging sign of progress that 
organists and sextons are coming to be re- 
garded as regular officers of the church. Their 
offices, however different, offer large possibili- 
ties for naking or marring a worshipful serv- 
ice. 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower, 
applies very well to the self-denial barrels, 
especially when their opening is the means of 
removing old debts and having a sociable, too. 

The observance of Lént in our churches 
seems to be more confined to Passion Week 
than Jast year. 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN LECTURE 
COURSE. 

The sixth and last lecture in the series to 
which prominent ministers have brought their 
ripest thought and which has attracted large 
congregations was given at the Old South 
Church, Boston, last Sunday evening by the 
pastor, Rev. G. A. Gordon. Every seat was 
occupied and the discourse was fit to rank 
with the notable ones which have preceded it. 

The subject, Christ and the Eternal Life,was 
the one which Bishop Brooks had promised to 
treat, and a brief time before his death he pre- 
pared an outline of his course of thought on 
4 sheet of paper which Mr. Gordon displayed 
to the audience and which he said perhaps 
Tepresented Dr. Brooks’s last piece of close 
thinking. Mr, Gordon, in expressing his deep 
grief that the promise given a year ago could 
hot be fulfilled, alluded to the bishop’s re- 
mark, “If I cannot be with you, I will send 
you a message from the other world.” Sucha 
message, he thought, had come in the finished 
life of that great spirit in its testimony to 
eternal realities, 

To the seifish man there is no such thing as 
the spiritual or the eternal life. This is higher, 
too, than the intellectual life. In Greek liter- 
ature there is recognition of the supremacy of 
the relation of the soul to God, and to some 
extent in Persian literature also, but it is 
more apparent in the Hebrew Psalms, while 
ftom the mind of Christ the idea comes forth 
48 an original creation. In His thought its su- 
preme quality and everlastingness are blended 
with beauty and grace. Several passages 
were cited in which Christ by object lesson 


and by authoritative word makes manifest 
the nature of the eternal life, but in His per- 
son particularly we see it embodied, for the 
divine world lay around Him like the atmos- 
phere around this earth. His self-conscious- 
ness was an intense consciousness of God. 
We are certain of three things: (1) The eter- 
nal life is the soul, conscious of its relation- 
ships, human and divine. (2) It is a present 
possession, (3) It is the only true and worthy 
life of mankind. 

These points were expanded with apt illus- 
trations and the Jesson pressed home that 
fellowship with God and holy things and a 
life of grateful, loving service are the goals 
for which we should strive. In the calm con- 
fidence of the saints and prophets of all the 
centuries as they faced death we may discover 
a token of the reality of the eternal life, and, 
above all, in the assurance of Jesus Himself. 
The lecture closed, as it began, with another 
feeling allusion to Dr. Brooks and the exhor- 
tation that the shining path by which he so 
recently passed from residence in the temporal 
to residence in the eternal world be to his 
hearers also an avenue into the heavenly 
life. 


STIMSON’S DEPARTURE FROM 
ST. LOUIS. 

The severance of the pastoral tie that has 
held Dr. Stimson in St. Louis for more than 
six years was reluctantly ratified by council 
last Monday afternoon. This action, when 
connected with its causes and consequences, 
is of interest and import to a much wider con- 
stituency than the membership of the two 
churches directly concerned. The history and 
influence of Pilgrim Church and Broadway 
Tabernacle have made them conspicuous rep- 
resentatives of the denomination, and when 
one suffers a great loss and the other makes 
a corresponding gain many other churches, 
not to say our whole national fellowship, 
are concerned in the event. The brethren 
who met in Pilgrim Chapel to consider the 
resignation of the pastor and the church’s 
sorrowful yet loyally submissive aceeptance 
felt that their presence was no meaningless 
formality but that fellowship and counsel 
were sincerely sought. While it had been 
known for some days that Dr. Stimson had 
arrived at a clear conviction of his duty, 
and that the utmost argument of an uncon- 
vinced church had not been able to change his 
views, it was hardly expected that the coun- 
cil would be able to reverse his decision; but 
when it was found that the sending of his ac- 
ceptance had been in good faith delayed until 
the council had spoken it was felt that there 
was a genuine opportunity for deliberation 
which would not be stultification. This ob- 
servance of the proprieties is certainly worth 
noting and commending to a wider use than it 
sometimes finds. There is something almost 
absurd in convening a council to advise about 
the severance of one pastoral tie when the 
minister has already entered the service of 
another church and perchance begun work in 
the new field. 

Whoever listened to Dr. Stimson’s detailed 
account of the history of his call and the mo- 
tives that led him, contrary to his first judg- 
ment and unswerving wishes, to accept it 
were convinced of several things. They were 
shown the greatness of the struggle required 
for the giving up of a work that had engrossed 
all the strength and love of the laborer and 
that never promised more future satisfaction 
than now. They felt that the call had come 
like a plain voice frgm God, leading to a task 
from which one could not shrink except for 
some manifest reason. 

The great need of the Tabernacle, bereft of 
its illustrious pastor, to have a successor at 
once, the critical condition of the church in 
view of the changes in population, the relation 
of this the only stronghold of Congregational- 


ism in lower New York to the very mainte- 
nance of our name in a metropolis where other 
sects have so nearly absorbed all our members 
and are so eager to finish that process—these 
considerations, impressed upon Dr. Stimson 
by a personal study. of the field and by the 
strong urging of representative men in all 
parts of our land, finally turned the balance 
in favor of the new field. Many of the council 
could not see that New York offers a greater 
opportunity of usefulness than St. Lonis and 
the Southwest, but, honoring their brother’s 
spirit and convictions in making a move 
which involves many sacrifices, they gave 
their approbation and a hearty Godspeed in 
his departure. 

The meeting of the Congregational Club 
within an hour from the council’s adjourn- 
ment was an undisguised ovation to the dis- 
missed pastor and an occasion in which felici- 
tous and sincere farewells were uttered. After 
listening to one of Dr. Stimson’s most suggest- 
ive papers upon the work of Cotton Mather, 
who was an old-time city pastor, Dr. George 
of the First Church moved the appointment 
of a committee to present resolutions and sup- 
ported the motion with extended remarks, 
most happily touching upon the various ways 
in which the influence of Pilgrim’s pastor had 
been felt in the city. Dr. G, C.’ Adams, in 
reporting the resolutions, added his tribute, 
emphasizing most fittingly the absolute devo- 
tion and unselfishness of the retiring pastor 
to the interests of our other churches in the 
city. In his response Dr. Stimson alluded 
with deep feeling to the uninterrupted joy of 
these years of work and his appreciation of a 
fellowship, especially with ministerial breth- 
ren, which he declared to be without parallel 
in any other city of our land. 

There is some satisfaction in feeling that it 
is the weakness and need of Manhattan Island, 
when compared with our riches and strength, 
that has led to this transfer. We are heartily 
glad to know that henceforth there will be 
one more champion of Congregationalism in 
that city who will not cringe in the presence 
of other denominations, nor meekly apologize 
for venturing to appropriate some of the air 
and sunshine in a Presbyterian stronghold. 
We especially congratulate the new Church 
Extension Society that our brethren in New 
York and Brooklyn have at last had the cour- 
age to organize, for there is coming to their 
midst one who, as they doubtless know, is 
one of the leading experts in our denomination 
in city missionary work. We also share the 
hopes of many in the West and Southwest 
that henceforth the directors of our National 
Home Missionary Society may avail themselves 
largely of the wisdom of one whose knowledge 
of the conditions of the field has not been 
wholly gained around a committee table in 
the Bible House. With no disparagement to 
our Eastern friends, who are doing the best 
they can at such long range to hit the mark 
in meeting pressing and peculiar problems 
half a continent’s width from them, we are 
thoroughly convinced that one who comes 
fresh from the thick of the battle can pour a 
great light upon some of those problems. 

We are rejoiced to know that Dr. Stimson 
will garry with him all his past love for Drury 
College, and we give the Manhattan million- 
aires fair warning that when the new pastor 
of the Tabernacle approaches them with his 
little memorandum book they had best come 
down gracefully without waiting. While last 
at the East he found time to visit Woreester 
and’ Boston, and secure a gift’ of $10,000 
toward a Ladies’ Hall for the college on eon- 
dition of $5,000 additional being added’ to 
the building fund. This, with other gifts com- 
ing in or soon to be available, gives a start 
of over $30,000 toward the first $75,000 needful 
to meet Dr. Pearsons’s conditional gift. The 
trustees of the college are greatly cheered and, 
though the entire amount, $150,000, looks ap- 
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palling, they are hoping to attempt to attain 
it and secure the entire $50,000. Tidings from 
Dakota are reaching us, telling of the heroic 
efforts of the friends of Yankton to win their 
coveted endowment; and though we have no 
such constituency in the Southwest to which 
to appeal we shall try to emulate their zeal 
even though we cannot equal their attainment. 
J. L. 8. 


THE SUNSET CHURCH AND THERE- 
‘ ABOUTS. 

An ecclesiastical council convened, March 
15, at Aberdeen, Wn., the westernmost Congre- 
gational church in the United States, to or- 
dain Mr. T. C. Craig as pastor. It was a long 
step for the young pastor from Aroostook 
County, Me. On the following Sunday the 
church building was dedicated though it had 
been occupied above a year. Chartering a 
steamer, the council made an exeursion to the 
mouth of the harbor, twelve miles, and there 
across a spur known as Peterson’s Point we 
inet the ocean waves of the broad Pacific, 
straight and unchallenged, from Japan’s dis- 
tant shores. 

Aberdeen is a “‘ sawdust town,” built on the 
tide flats, and the houses stand on “ legs,”’ their 
main posts projecting below the floors, planted 
upon cedar plank laid upon the ground and 
washed twice daily by the tides. The walks 
are raised from three to six feet on posts and 
the streets are made of sawdust filled in be- 
tween the plank walks. The great double cir- 
cular saws, attacking a giant log above and 
below, plow through the massive timber and 
lay off plank four inches thick and four and a 
half or five feet wide without a knot or flaw. 

This is in the heart of the Gray’s Harbor 
country, where hundreds of square miles of 
immense trees stand in virgin majesty, await- 
ing the ax and saw and torch of the woods- 
man. Boundless wealth is in the rich soil, 
and fir, spruce and cedar vie with each other 
in possession of the land. The harbor, which 
is beautiful to look upon but much marred by 
many shallows, is the most northern on the 
coast until the straits are reached and its 
shores for fifteen miles have been platted for 
city lots. The boom burst and the residue is 
—disappointment. The legitimate wealth of 
the country in lumber is still unimpaired and 
increasing transportation facilities will greatly 
enhance its value. 

In Tacoma fifty-three miles of street elec- 
tric lines convey the people to and from busi- 
ness, and without their service Sunday con- 
gregations would besadly thinned. All Chris- 
tian activities are abundant, while social 
and musical clubs, missions and lectures, 
W.c.T.U. and Y. P. 8. C. E. conventions, 
Sunday school rallies and “ Aloha Clubs” 
fill the days and nights with earnest service. 
It is hard, while witnessing all these agencies 
and indexes of culture, to realize that we are 
but three miles from the virgin forests. While 
preparing for our Scrooby work I wandered 
into the neighboring woods, and communing 
in memory with the ancient Pilgrims mounted 
a smooth stump and began to count the rings 
of its six foot diameter. Through the nine- 
teenth century, into and through the eight- 
eenth, then entered the seventeenth and still 
some inches remained as I passed into the six- 
teenth—historic days. Before I reached the 
heart I found myself back to 1536 and that 
this was quite a tree when Robert Browne 
first went up to Cambridge, and it would have 
made fence poles for the German reformers. 
Through all the years of Congregational his- 
tory this tree has overlooked the blue waters 
of Puget Sound, and now its lumber may be 
built into one of the new Congregational 
churches here, to shelter the principles whose 
old world and new world development has 
been contemporaneous with its own tree life. 

L. H. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Special services are being held every evening this 
week at the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Dr. B. F. Ham- 
ilton, pastor, under the auspices of the Evangelistic 
Association of New England. 

The Franklin Street Church, Somerville, raised 
$2,200 last Sunday, thus clearing off its floating debts. 


The Berkeley Temple evening congregations tax 
the accommodations of the edifice to the utmost, 
from twelve to fourteen hundred being present ordi- 
narily. There is an abundance and variety of excel- 
lent music, vocal and instrumental, and the sermons 
of Rey. C. A. Dickinson are followed with eager in- 
terest. 

Massachusetts. 

Reports from all the churches of the State are 
now in the hands of Secretary Hazen and show that 
the 579 churches have 105,943 members, a gain of 629 
over last year. There were added last year on con- 
fession 3,324 persons. The Sunday schools have an 
enrollment of 116,476, a loss of 995. Benevolences 
amounted to $848,223 and home expenditures to 
$1,601,710. The three Suffolk Conferences gave over 
a quarter of the sum contributed to benevolent 
causes. 


At the Newton Congregational Club, March 20, Dr. 
Arthur Little gave an address on Some of the Per- 
manent Factors in the Educational Problem. 


A timely and instructive lecture on the Hawaiian 
Islands, illustrated with the stereopticon, has been 
prepared by Rev. F. H. Palmer, associate editor of 
Education and for two years a resident of Honolulu. 
It was delivered at the Maple Street Church, Dan- 
vers, March 22. 

Dr. C. C. Torrey, the newly appointed instructor 
in Hebrew, preached in the Andover Seminary 
chapel last Sunday. The seminary church holds 
daily services every afternoon through Holy Week, 
with short sermons from Professor Hincks. The 
Free Church and the South Church also hold daily 
evening services. Notices were read in the Andover 
churches last Sunday on behalf of Christ Church 
(Episcopal), inviting all Christian people to unite 
with it in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper on 
the evening before Good Friday. 


The Salvation Army has been prominently before 
the public in Lowell this past week. A largely at- 
tended meeting was held in the First Church, at 
which stirring addresses were made by Major Brewer 
and Ensign Edith Marshall, the result of which was 
the formation of an Auxiliary League for the sup- 
port of thearmy. Each member of the auxiliary is 
pledged to the payment of at least five dollars per 
annum.——At the John Street Church Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, gave 
an address upon the social work of the Salvation 
Army as studied by her during a recent visit to Lon- 
don. She heartily indorsed its utility and pleaded 
for a generous support of its workers. 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
had a successful meeting in Lowell, March 22, at 
which a district association was formed to include 
Lowell and the suburban towns to work in harmony 
with the State organization. One of the most at- 
tractive features was the drilling of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade of the Highland Church. The pastor, Rey. 
C, L. Merriam, has given much time to this work 
and the neat uniforms and soldierly bearing won 
the boys much praise. Two other companies have 
already been formed in Lowell and hope to be pre- 
pared for public drill in the early spring. At the 
convention an address upon the Boys’ Brigade was 
given by Rev. Mr. Waterbury of Clinton, the New 
England vice-president of the national body, and 
the plan elicited heartiest approbation.—The 
Union Bible Class, which meets on Saturday after- 
noons for the study of the Sunday school lesson, was 
addressed Jast Saturday by Rev. A. E. Dunning, the 
occasion being the quarterly review.——The Lowell 
churches observe Passion Week with daily services. 

Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., addressed the Old Colony 
Congregational Club in Brockton, March 20, on the 
question, ‘Is the place assigned to women in the 
church by Paul in his first letter to Timothy valid 
and defensible in our own time?’’——Revy. F. A. War- 
field, D. D., of the Porter Church, has just closed a 
series of sermons on the Ten Commandments, which 
have been listened to with deep interest by large 
congregations. This church holds three Passion 
Week services this week, the sermons being given by 
different ministers from the neighboring churches, 
and on Thurday evening a special communion serv- 
ice is to be held. 


Rey. T. C. Welles, pastor of the Winslow Church, 
Taunton, has discussed these topics Sunday evenings 





LTTE. 
during March: Himself and the Other Man, Does It 
Do any Good to Pray? Can Laws be Enforced in 
Taunton? and The World’s Fair. The topies for 
April are: The Lodge, or the Church, or Both; Bet. 
ting, as a Way to Make Money; What is the Use of 
Tobacco? and Where Did the Bible Come From? 

Rev. Walcott Fay of Westboro is Preaching a ge. 
ries of evening sermons on Easily Besetting Sing 
with the following topics: Sins of the Tongue, Sing 
of the Flesh, Sins of the Spirit, Sins of Society, 
Sins of Business, Sins of the Church, Sins of the 
Home. Large congregations are attracted, 


Rey. J. E. Dodge closed his six years’ pastorate at 
Sterling last Sunday. It has been singularly help- 
ful. He found the church discouraged and depend- 
ent on missionary aid, raised it to self-support and 
courage and won for it and for himself a strong 
position in the respect of a community not natu- 
rally friendly to evangelical faith. One of his 
happy ways of work bas been to learn the birthday 
of every child in the parish, remembering each with 
a personal letter as the anniversary returned. He 
goes to the church at Lake View, Worcester, and 
will be the first pastor to be settled with his family 
in that community. The heartiness of his welcome 
by the church and by the Christian forces of the 
city shows the satisfaction felt in his taking hold of 
what has been a difficult problem—a small church in 
an isolated section sorely exposed to the mischiefs 
of a popular Sunday resort. 


Rev. F. 8. Hatch of Monson has taken for his 
Sunday evening subjects during Lent: Questions of 
Jesus concerning Human Desire, Thought, Action, 
Life and Sympathy. The evening subjects for Pas- 
sion Week are: Christ the King, the Judge, the 
Prophet, the Son, the Friend, the Priest, the Deliy- 
erer and the Risen Conqueror. 


Maine. 

The returns of the churches of Maine for the year 
ending with 1892 give the number as 242; member- 
ship, 21,511; additions by confession, 718; by letter, 
385; removals by death, 486; by letter, 360; fam- 
ilies, 17,231; contributions, $78,065; in Sunday 
schools, 22,393; contributions, $3,489; united with 
the church from the Sunday school, 449; Endeavor 
Societies, 174; membership, 7,867. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., lectured before the 
Bangor Central Church Club, March 20, interesting 
all with his description of a sea voyage. 

Passion Week is observed by the church in Temple, 
Rev. E. R. Smith, pastor. Services are held every 
evening and addresses are made by each of the 
Andover Band in turn. 


New Hampshire. 

The attendance at the church in Bartlett is excep- 
tionally large. The prayer meeting at times numbers 
seventy, mostly young people. The Sunday school 
has the largest average attendance since the coming 
of the pastor, Rev. H. M. Holmes. Nine different 
denominations are represented in the congregation. 
A quiet religious interest is prevailing. The town 
has about 800 inhabitants, half of whom are Catholic 
and nearly all young people, mechanics and railroad 
men. 

The morning service of the church in Franklin 
was varied, March 19, with good effect. The pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Bliss, took Queen Esther as the theme of 
his sermon and all the music of the service was from 
the cantata Queen Esther, the choir giving selec 
tions in place of the regular hymns. Three times 
the pastor paused in his sermon and portions of the 
cantata appropriate to the sermon were rendered by 
the choir. 

Rev. J. K. Aldrich of Rye is preaching a series of 
sermons Sunday mornings on Evidences of Chris 
tianity,and in the evenings another on the Argument 
Between Science and Revelation in the Mosaic Ac 
count of Creation, 

BRhode Island. 

Steps have been taken recently to have 4 unjon 
meeting of the evangelical ministers of Providence 
and vicinity held bi-monthly, at which matters of 
common interest, local or foreign, may be discussed, 
This will meet a felt want in the State. Prepara 
tions are in progress for the State Conference, to be 
held on the last day of May and first of June in Paw- 
tucket. The date has been changed to avoid cdl 
lision with Decoration Day. 

An interesting gathering took place, March 2, at 
the home of Hon. T. P. Barnefield in Pawtucket i» 
honor of Mr.and Mrs. Joseph H. Paine, who bave 
been married fifty years. Golden offerings were in 
season, with grateful acknowledgments for & life 
spent much as that of him concerning whow it s 
written, “One that worshiped God whose house 
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hard to the synagogue,” as for fifty years he 
gerved as sexton in two Congregational churches. 
Connecticut. 

The scholarships at Yale divinity school have 

been largely increased from the William H. Fogg 

. Ten new ones of $56 each are offered to mem- 
pers of the incoming junior class. They will be 
awarded by competitive examination and applicants 
must have stood above seventy-five per cent. during 
their college courses. To the graduate class are 
offered five new scholarships of $200.each. These 
will be assigned to graduates of Yale and other 
seminaries, regard being paid to the standing of the 
applicants. Next year one of the courses required 
of members of the middle and senior classes is to be 
left to the choice of the student, who has seven 
electives from which to choose. The special lec- 
turers for next year include Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 
New York, the Lyman Beecher lecturer ; Prof. A. V.G. 
Allen, D.D., of the Episcopal Divinity School at 
Cambridge; Dr. Edward B. Coe of New York, who 
speaks on the Value to the Minister of an Acquaint- 
ance with English Literature ; Dr. 8. J. McPherson 
of Chicago, whose subject is City Evangelization 
from the Standpoint of the Church. 

During the Lenten season the six Congregational 
churches of Norwich have united in a series of 
deeply interesting and impressive fellowship meet- 
ings. Three or four have been held each week and at 
each one there has been preaching by some one of 
the pastors, followed by a service of prayer and con- 
ference in which laymen have borne a prominent 
part. 

Asa partial resuit of revival services held by the 
First Church, Greenwich, under the charge of the 
pastor, Rev. A. L. Shear, thirty-four were received 
tomembership Mareh 19, twenty-six on confession. 
Committees have been appointed to work for a new 
eburch building. ——The church in Center Brook and 
Ivoryton, Rev. L. S. Griggs, pastor, has been blessed 
through the labors of Rev. I. H. B. Headley, the 
evangelist, who has been with them three Sundays 
and the weeks intervening. 

The new church at Shelton has not yet secured a 
pastor but is making good progress. The Sunday 
school organized in January with forty-seven mem- 
bers has now one hundred and is still increasing. 
Through C. B. Foot, president of the State Sunday 
School Association, the North Haven Sunday school 
has presented it 100 volumes for a library.——The 
church at Newington has plans for a new chapel. 


The Swedish Pilgrim Church at Collinsville was 
dedicated March 19. The sermon was by Rev. D. D. 
Marsh, the address by Rev. C. E. Cooledge and the 
prayer of dedication by Rev. E. J. Hjerpe. The 
cost of the building was $3,824. 


The present membership of the First Church in 
New Britain is 709. The benevolence of the year 
amounted to $3,499. The Sunday school has a mem- 
bership of 517 with an average attendance of 473. 
There are four mission circles. Zi 

The sixth of a series of fellowship meetings of the 
churches of the vicinage was held in the First 
Church, Norwalk, March 21. The general topic of 
the conference was The Church of the Living God. 
About two hundred people sat down to a bountiful 
collation during the “ fellowship hour,” and the ser- 
mon in the evening by Rev. G. H. Beard, on The Ob- 
_ Macles to Salvation, was one of great power. All 
the meetings have been largely attended and the 
spiritual life of the churches has been quickened. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., lectured on Chrysostom, 
under the auspices of the Boys’ Missionary Society 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn.— As the 
school teachers objected to the historic Wednesday 
for the annual street parade of the Sunday schools, 
because it spoiled the whole week for work, here- 
after Friday will be the gala day, coming this year 
May %, 

The Statistics for 1892 of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion show fifty-two ministers, thirty-two of whom 
are pastors or assistant pastors, serving twenty- 
seven churches, viz., five in New York City and one 
cern Long In td tres Needy 

y. 

Rightof the members represent benevolent societies, 
others are engaged in literary and editorial work. 
The churches, with 3,777 families under care, re- 
2 11,835 resident members, 1,428 additions within 
year, 753 on confession, Sunday school scholars 


home missions $28,383, for foreign $25,304, home ex- 
penditures $250,304. 

The home missionary rally closes this week with 
visits to Watertown, Antwerp and Ogdensburgh. 
Mrs. Ethan Curtis is the woman speaker and Rev. 
Lemuel Jones takes the place of Dr. W. A. Duncan. 

New Jersey. 

Rev. F. J. Goodwin of the Glen Ridge Church, 
Newark, arranged a popular series of Lenten read- 
ings for this week. The speakers are: Rev. Edward 
Judson, Memorial Baptist Church, New York; Rev. 
J.C. French, Park Presbyterian Church, Ne ark; 
Rev. C. H. Everest, First Congregational Church, 
East Orange; Rev. Henry Spellmeyer, Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Newark; Rev. A. E. Kit- 
tridge, Madison Avenue Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York. 

The Belleville Avenue Church of Newark has just 
completed its first quarter century. The event was 
celebrated by a supper March 15, at which about 
two hundred members were present. Rev. S. L. 
Loomis, the pastor, presided. At the head of the 
other tables were Dr. M. E. Strieby, Dr. W. H. Ward 
and Rev. C. C. Collins, all members of this church. 
Beside the report of the clerk, which showed a 
healthy life, some fifteen other reports were read, 
giving accounts of the various lines of activity by 
which the chureh retains its hold upon young 
people and reaches some of the neglected classes. 
On the following Sunday the silver anniversary 
exercises were held. In the evening the Sunday 
school was addressed by Gen. O. O. Howard. The 
silver offering for the day amounted to $375. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Cleveland Congregational Club observed a 
ladies’ night by three addresses oneducation: Miss 
Mary Evans, principal of Lake Erie Seminary at 
Painesville, on Separate; Miss Emma Perkins, pro- 
fessor in the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University, on Co-ordinate; and Mrs. A. A. F. John- 
ston, principal at Oberlin, on Coeducational. All the 
addresses were brilliant and cogent. Dr. H. A. 
Schauffler was chosen president. Two hundred dol- 
lars was laid aside toward the beginning of a fund. 
The secretary’s report recommended an additional 
meeting, and the attendance of women at all meet- 
ings. 

The new Swedish church of Cleveland was opened, 
March 19, with addresses by President C. F. Thwing, 
Dr. H. M. Ladd, Dr. G. R. Leavitt and Rev. C. 8. 
Mills. 


A council met with the Irving Street Church, 
Cleveland, March 9, and advised the pastor, Rev. 
George Hill, to postpone the date of his resignation 
to June 1. The church’s constituency is of Engtish, 
who were formerly Bible Christians. Of the seventy- 
five resident members one-third are more than two 
miles from the house of worship, which is surrounded 
by Germans and German Jews. The intense loyalty 
and devotion of the members will prolong the life 
of the church if anything will. 

As the first fruits of the meetings recently held in 
Springfield by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman fifty-four 
joined the First Church last Sunday, forty of these 
from the Sunday school. Fifteen joined the La- 
gonda Avenue Church the previous Sunday, and 
more are expected to join both churches at the next 
communion. 

Michigan. 

The churches of the Northern Peninsula desire 
to be set off from those of the southern peninsula 
in home missionary matters that they may have 
aid from the national] society in order to push 
the work in new fields, which has been impossible 
this year owing to the straitened condition of the 
State treasury. A precedent for this has been set in 
Wisconsin, where the northern part of the State 
is inthe care of the national society while the 
southern half is self-supporting. 


Rev. D. P. Breed, D.D., pastor of the chureh in 
Wyandotte, has been preaching a geries of Sunday 
evening sermons on The Social Condition of the 
Working Man, or Poverty and Good Clothes, Labor 
on the Throne, or the Working Man in Politics, The 
Way to the Top, or the Working Man and the Public 
Schools, False Pleasures and False Friends, or the 
Working Man and Whisky, and Hope and Help, or 
the Working Man and the Church. 

The First and Woodward Avenue Churches, De- 
troit, have just completed a special subscription by 
which $10,000 has been raised to build this summer 





L504, with 12,660 average attendance, 1,750 bers 


a hand brick chapel on a lot already secured 





rot P.8.C. E. or young people’s associations, 
Y School benevolent offerings, $13,207, church 
Contributions for benevolent societies $145,942, for 


on the corner of Warren and Trumbull Avenues in 
the northwestern part of the city. The location is 
one of the very best for a new enterprise, as it is in 


a rapidly growing section, and there is every reason 
to believe that a self-supporting church will be 
found there almost immediately. The church is yet 
to be organized and the pastor secured. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

One of the most encouraging features of the work 
in the First Church, Springfield, is the large pro- 
portion of men in attendance upon the services. Of 
143 received into the church during the past three 
years over forty per cent. were men and thirty out 
of sixty-four during the past year. The mid-week 
meeting has outgrown the capacity of the chapel 
and is held in the main audience-room. The latter 
has become so crowded that enlargement is an im- 
perative necessity. 

The church at Cole Camp received, March 5, twenty- 
nine members, nineteen on confession. This makes 
thirty-nine that have been added to the church since 
Rev. Warren Mooney accepted the pastorate last 
November. 5 

Iowa. 

The women of the Aid Society at Red Oak, Rev. 
E. C. Moulton, pastor, recently held their annual 
meeting and opened their boxes which contained 
over $60. Then the men who had been invited to 
supper began to empty their boxes of all sorts and 
sizes, and kept the ladies busy for nearly an hour 
counting the piles of pennies, nickles and dimes, the 
whole amount being over $600. In this pleasant way 
the people cleared up all the odds and ends of debts 
which had been accumulating for two or three years. 

The Postville people have provided the church 
building with new furnaces and improved the audi- 
ence-room. At the arnual meeting all bills were re- 
ported paid with a balance in the treasury. 


There have been more than sixty hopeful conver- 
sions at Beacon, Rev. James Harrison, pastor, in 
connection with special meetings conducted by 
Miss Henry and Miss Preston.—-Special meetings 
are in progress at Cromwell, the pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Hicks, being assisted by Rev. 2. C. Moulton of Red 
Oak. 

The Cedar Rapids church, Rev. G. R. Dickin- 
son, pastor, has received twenty to membership 
aince Jan. 1.—Rev. N. L. Packard of Ionia is con- 
ducting special meetings at Nora Springs. 

As a result of the revival meetings still in prog- 
ress in Mt. Pleasant thirty-six have been received to 
the church. A deep interest is manifested, espe 
cially by young men. 

Nebraska. 

Evangelists Billings and Byers closed a successful 
series of meetings at Rising City, March 8, and are 
now engaged in similar work with the church at 
Springfield, where the outlook is promising for 
large ingathering. 

The council called by the church at Grand Island 
to advise in regard to the dissolution of the pas- 
torate of Rev. John Doane, who goes to Plymouth 
Church, Lincoln, bore united testimony to the ex 
cellent service of the last three and a half years. 
The increase in the congregations, the additions to 
membership and the general prosperity showed that 
Mr. Doane had been an able preacher and a faithful 
pastor. The unanimous testimony on the part of 
the church was of an unbroken interest in his work. 

South Dakota. 

Instead of the usual Sunday evening service at 
Mitchell, which is held in the courthouse as the 
church has proved to be too small, a laymen’s con- 
ference was held March 19. The Scripture lesson 
was read by Editor Wheelock of the daily Repub- 
lican and addresses were delivered by A. E. Hitch- 
cock, ex-city-attorney, and G. A. Silsby, the adjutant- 
general of the State. Other parts were taken by 
Messrs. J. 8. Daniels and John Calvin, both well- 
known business men. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

At the First Ghurch, Oakland, the associate pas- 
tor, Rev. William Rader, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on Representative Americans Recently De- 
ceased._—The church at San Mateo is rejoicing in 
enlarged attendance and interest, the Sunday school 
having recently doubled. 

At the anniversary of the Sacramento Chinese 
mission, early in March, an offering of $140 was 
made. 

E. R. Galloway, who is supplying at Ocean View, 
has been preaching a series of Sunday evening ser 
mons on How We Got into Trouble—God’s Share in 
It, Adam’s Share and Our Share. This was followed 
by The Way Out—What God Did, What I Must Do 
and Out of Trouble. 
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Oregon. 

The Tualatin church received seventeen members, 
March 12, as a result of special meetings for three 
weeks, conducted by the pastor, Rev. D. G. Olds, 
assisted by Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Barber.——The 
church at Hillsboro had an accession of sixteen 
members, March 12, the fruits of two weeks’ meet- 
ings conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. M. Dick, as- 
sisted by Rev.J.L. Hershnerand Rev. W. C. Kantner. 

Supt. C. H. Curtis of the C. S. S, and P.S. recently 
organized two Sunday schools forty and forty-four 
miles east of Albany on the Oregon Pacific Railroad. 
In both places only half a day’s notice could be 
given, yet the schoolhouses in the respective 
neighborhoods—the only available buildings—were 
packed. Each school numbered thirty members. 
These were the first religious services held in those 
localities for years. Superintendent Curtis's assist- 
ant, Mr. William A. Bond, organized a school at 
Near City, on the Columbia River, March 5, with 
twenty-five members. Mr. Curtis went to Weiser, 
Idaho, March 8, 650 miles distant, to assist Rev. 
E. A. Paddock in special meetings for two weeks, 


(By Telegraph.) 
FROM CHICAGYM. 

At the Congregational Club Monday evening the 
general subject was Y.M.C.A.work. Prof.Graham 
Taylor spoke on the temptations and dangers of 
young manhood and the means to win them to the 
churches. W.G. Messer, the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Association, set forth the need of the associa- 
tion as an approved agency of the churches. L. D. 
Wishard’s topic was the world-wide application of 
this agency, his remarks being based upon his recent 
trips around the world to advance Christian Asso- 
ciation work. One thousand dollars from the treas- 
ury were appropriated for the Congregational ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, and it was voted to raise 
$500 more. Q. L. D 








WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ANDRUS, J. Cowles, of Good Will UCh., Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Pilgrim Ch., West Superior, Wis. Accepts. 
ARNEY, J. E., to Middlevitle, Mich. ‘Accepts 
ATKINS, Doane R., to Custer, S. D., where he was 
BRRHO ten years ago. 
ARROWS, John O., ac cepts call to Stonington, Ct, 
CAMERON, John H. of Pewaukee, Wis., to Bristol and 
Paris. Accepts 
CHILDS, Lueas S. ,of Choctaw City, Okl., to Pleasant 
dre, Pleasant Valley and Mt. Hope. ‘Ace epts. 
EDWARDS, Jonathan, of Walla Waila, Wn, 9 . Pilgrim 
Ch., Spokane and Pleasant Prairie. 
FORREST. Ned, of St. Louis, Mo., to El Reno, Okl. 
Has begun wo: rk. 
a TP hoes B., of So. Bridgton, Me., to Walla 
Wa 
HANCOC K. Jose ph J., of Big Springs, Wis., to Fifield. 


HENDERSON, Thomas H., of Sheridan, Ore., to Port 
Townsend, Wn. Ac cepts. 
HUNTER, William C. , of Sanborn, N. D., to Lamberton, 


Minn 
HU a THINSON, John F., of Moody’s Institute, Chicago, 
Ill., to Carsonville and Port Sanilac, Mich. Ac cepts. 
JACOBSON, Car! F.. of Springfield, Mass., to Norwegian 
church, Tacoma, Wn, 
JENKINS, Jonathan L., accepts call to State St. Ch., 
xuobin® 
iE LL, ¢ nas R., of Lake Linden, Mich., to Mason 


ore C. E., to Sheridan and Willamina, Ore. Ac- 


LAWKiN Ralph B., of Chicago Seminary, to Liberty, 
jis., where he has been supplying. 
LOOMIS, Eli R., of Walla Waila, Wn., to South Bend. 
LOV EJOY, George E. -» of Oak bark’ Ch. +» Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Stone nam, Mass. Accepts. 
MACQU EEN, Peter, of Bronxville, N, Y., to Day St. Ch., 
one ae » Mass. Accepts. 
ARs, ane O., accepts call to Calvary Pres. Ch., 
x: Cleveland. ¢ 
MORROW, | ae W., of Danbury, Ct., 
Ch., Norwich. 
PATCHELL, Charles F., to Bay City, Mich. Accepts. 
RICKER, Aibert E., of ‘Alma, Neb., to Columbus, 
se} al ‘Otterbein, O. -» of Wayne, Il, to Second Ch., 
o 
STEVEN 8, Frank V., accepts call to First Ch., Sedalia, 


oO. 
af | ay ESTER, J. Walter, accepts call to Harwich Center, 
ass 


TROW ER, William G., declines call to Blair, Neb. 
WILLIAMS, John H., of Kansas City, Mo., to Redlands, 


1, 


to Second 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BARY, Emil B., i. March 21, Dentan Ch., Bangor, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D . D.% other 
Rev. Messrs. H. L. Griffin, C. H. Cutler, | G. “Field, 
D. D., L. L. Paine, D. D., and G. E. Fre 

CRAIG, Timothy C., 0. p. March 15, Aberdeen, Wn, Ser- 
dl 4 Rev. silecd ey” other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Bailey and L. H. Hallock, 

DE KIEMER, William E., rec. Z pastor Feb. 14, Somo- 
nauk 

MALCOLM, John W. +7 March 22, First Ch., Cleveland, 
0. Sermon AY Rev. C. 8. ee - her parts by ad 


Messrs. G. . Leavitt, “D. WH D.D., H.M 
Tenney, D. D, and H. O. All hg 
var ealeee 


BARBOUR, Thomas W., Gowrie, 
are. Lucius R., Miltord, Io., to _o bis whole time to 


GEORGE N, Norton R., Perkins, Okl. 
HICKS, Frank B., Clear Lake, Io. 
LEE, Dorrall, Derb y, 
McARTHUR, William W. , Sherburne, Minn., resignation 
not accepted. 
McoN EILLE, Robert G. 8., South Ch., Biidgeport, Ct. 
SMITH, Silas L., Romeo, Mich., wit! thdraws resignatio nD. 
SNYDER Charies W., Windom, Ok 
——e RT, pda — k., Anamosa, “in, and retires to his 


THAYER, ¢ Genet *, Farmington, Wn. 


At tg PR Na a Cam ilo, Mas: 

UNDERHILL, William H. , Fis er’s Station, Mich., to 

wit his whole time to East Paris. 
TILDE, —- White city. Kan., to accept call to 
Louisville. 


Dismissions. 
yee Edward E., Second Ch.,Westbrook, Me., Mar. 9. 
DOANE, John, Grand Island. Neb. March 26.. 


DODGE. John E., Sterling, Mass., March 23. 
FIELD, George W., Central Ch., Bangor, Me., March 21. 
FOSTER, 1 Addison 3 linmanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 


Mare 
LEAV ITT, Horace H, ., North Andover, Mass., March 22. 
ROBBIN s. James U., Lincoln, Neb., March 7 
STIMSON, Henry A., Pilgrim Uh., St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 20. 
Churches Organized. 
BATH, Hammond's Corner, 0, Branch of Richfield Ch., 
arch 14. Sixteen members. 
BIG RAPIDS, Mich., West. Thirty-six members. 
ah tee Mich. eet, B March12. Forty-three members. 
REEDVILLE Ore. Maren 12. oper two members. 
TOWN-OF-MAIN Wis., March Norwegian Free 
Gosaatitenl Thirteon members, 
Miscellaneous. 
ef wl hye E., was given a parting present of over 
er te people in Westbrook, Me. 
KNIGHT, Pintateh 8.,is supplying the church in Salem, 


Ore. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., of North Detover. Mass., will go 
to Harvard University for special st 

are g tot Frank, has Rooepted, Yosition as prin- 

lof Ahtanum Academy, Washing 
ES, James H., of Anc over Serinary, has been 

OP 4 the seminary scholarship of #600 annually 
for two years’ study. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 








Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alameda, C 1 5 Mendon, IIL, 15 
pcre . — 5 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Author, Kan. ee 2 5 Bethany, _ 
Arena, Wis., 3 «6 Fifth Ave.. 74 
Atlantic, Lo., — 2 Lyndale, — 3 
Auburn, Cal., 9 12 Park Ave., 12 23 
Aarons. "Neb., 8 ’ilgrim 5.17 
City, Mich., 4 10 Monona, io., 1 4 
elie P ‘aine, lo. be 3 5 Morton, IIl., — 3 
Beloit, sees First, — Mt. Pleasant, Io., 36 36 
3 10 Mukwonago, Wis., — 30 
Berkeley, Cal., First, 2 16 Myron, S. D., 4 4 
Big Rapids, Mich., Nashville, Mich., 
West, 17 36 wt mad Ct., Dav- 
Billings, Mont., 18 2 2.7 
Brighton, + 4 H q Deicnt Pande, 7 10 
Brooklyn, O. 6 Grand Av — 16 
Burlington, Vt. ey Col.” Emanuel, Sweiteh, 363 
e St. 11 12 Newton, Io., 13 25 
cedar Rapids, To., 6 12 Norfolk Neb. op 3 5 
Chandlerville, [l., 9 Oaklan 26 
Cidcago, IL, Cortland Park rida TL, 5 § 
5 6 Pasadena, Cal., 5 14 
Chillicothe, 0., Plym- Pewaukee, Wis., — 6 
outh, — 19 Platteville, Wis., : 5 
Clinton, Mass., 9 12 Pomona, Cal. College, 1 4 
Colebrook, N. H., — 4 Pontiac, Mich., ll 13 
Cole Camp, Mo., 19 29 Portland, Ore., First, 8 24 
Colorado Springs, Col.,8 11 Red Jac Ket, Mich., 33 33 
Cope, Col., — 15 Red Lodge, Mont., | a 
Cornwall, vt * 4 6 Reedville, “Ore. o9 — 32 
Curtis, Neb. 12 12 Rico, Col., 3 
Denver, Col., Boule- St. Louis. "Mo., First, 8 18 
vard, 2 10 Hyde Park 5 6 
First, — 8 8S&t. aul, rain. Atlan- 
South Broadway, 3 3 6 
hird, 3.64 Pacific, es 
East Fulton, Mich., 8 8 _ Park, 1 8 
East Hartford, Ct.. — 3 Salt Sake City, Utah, 
East Haven, Ct., Ss 6 22 
Edgerton, Wis., 6 6 San "Francisco, Cal., 
El Reno, OKL, — bb First, 12 22 
Emporia, Kan., First,— Green St., — 3 
Fair Haven, Ct, Sec- Plymouth Ave., a | 
on — 6 Saugerties. N.Y., 3 7 
Fairport, 0, 15 17 ponent. Cal., 3 3 
Fargo, N ahs 3.4 ory 0., se 
Ferndale, © al., — 5 N.Y., 5 5 
Forrest, LL, 21 25 South ‘Lake, Linden, 
Fort Recovery, 0., 7 ch., 28 35 
Franconia, N. H., 10 12 South Paris, Me., 2 6 
Fruita, Col., 3 3 Southington Ct., ll 15 
Gardner, Mass. op 12 15 Seri: = gfi eld,” Mo., 
Glastonbury, Ct. t 14 
Grand Haven, Mich. <p rm) 3 Springtieta, O., First, ul 54 
Grand sap, Mich., zagonda Ave. 9 6 
Plymout 8 Springfield, Vt., ll il 
Green Mountain, To.,10 10 Spring Valley, Wis. i» 2 15 
Green Ridge, Mo. 6 6 Stanton, ae h., — 2i 
Greenwich. “Gt., First, 26 34 Star Lake, W yn., 20 22 
Hammond, 'Ind., First, 2 4 Stewartville, Minn., — 10 
Hammond’s orner,0., — 16 Stockton, Kan., — 5 
Hartford, Ct., Asylum Stuart, To. 4 8 
» —°' 8 § keston 3 4 
Highmore, S. D., 17 18 Tacoma, wae ia "Hirst, — 15 
Hillsboro, Ore., 18 18 Toledo, O0., Central, 21 21 
Howard, k. Bus 1 3 Tualatin, ¢ Ore., 17 17 
Howard, 8. D., 8 8 Van Gilder School 
Hyde Park, vi., 2 3 _ House, Mich., — 3 
Imlay City, Mich. a ms Vermillion, 0., ey | 
Johnstown, Pa., lt 12 Watertown, Wis., il ll 
Kinderhook, Mich., 13 15 Waukesha Wi is., 18 32 
con, IIL, 4 Waupun, Wis., Be 
Lake Odessa, Mich., 60 60 Wauseon, O., 364 
Lansing, Mich. Kast, 43 Webster. Mase, First, 1 3 
Lawrence, Mich., 12 Wellsvil ille, N 8 12 
Liberty, Wis., 8 4 Wessington > 
Madison, Wis. ep — 38 56 5 
Manchester, N. H., West Gardner, Mass., 11 11 
Hanover We 5 6 White Creek, Wis. ® 6 § 
Manhattan, Kan. — 3 Williamsburgh, lo, 11 1 
Mansfield, Oo, May- Winthrop, Me. 3 
flower, 13 13 Twelve churches with | 
Medford, Minn., 5 10 twoor less, 10 20 


Conf., 1,013; Tot., 1,796. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf, 5,436; Tot., 11,019. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Presbyterians go to Washington, D.C., this 
year for their General Assembly and, as the case of 
Dr. Briggs will be up again, a large attendance is 
already assured. It opens May 17 and the retiring 
sermon will be by the moderator, W. C. Young. 

Another worthy charity recently founded in In- 
dianapolis is the home for friendless boys. This is 
a dwelling in the main part of the city where good 
food, comfortable lodgings and industrial training 
are provided. It is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, the boys paying their way as far as possi- 


ble by selling papers, blacking boots, etc, 4 pay 
senger service has been organized and the neat 
forms attract much attention on the streets, ‘Thee 
education is provided for in the public schools. 
The opening of the home was attended by a large 
assemblage of the best people of the city, 


An institution long needed in New Haven bas at 
last been secured in the establishment of 8 deposi. 
tory of the American Bible Society, where al} kinds 
of Bibles can be had at the lowest prices. Rey, Wa» 
son L. Phillips, D.D., is also authorized to dispose 
of them gratuitously in limited quantities to the 
proper persons. The depository is also introducing 
a new book entitled The Wonderful Counselor, whigh 
promises to be very popular in Endeayor circles and 
elsewhere. It is the words of Jesus arranged by 
Rev. H. B. Mead chronologically with margina) con. 
necting notes and divided into convenient parts for 
reading or memorizing, one for each day in the year, 

Plans have been accepted for a Sunday school ex. 
hibit building in connection with the World’s Fair, 
Thirty-eight designs were presented and four prizes 
were awarded for the best. It is to be erected just 
outside the exposition grounds. Mr. B. F. Jacove, 
chairman of the international executive committee, 
has taken the lead in this movement and assumed, 
we believe, heavy financial responsibilities in its be 
half. The Sunday schools of Chicago and individ. 
uals also have pledged a considerable proportion of 
the $30,000 which it is proposed to expend and Sup- 
day schools of all denominations are requested to 
make contributions to complete the amount needed, 

A new institution for aged women in Indianapolis 
called the Kathezine Home, in memory of Kather- 
ine Wright Talbot, was dedicated March 12, prom 
inent clergymen from all denominations sharing in 
the services. It was founded through the effortgoef 
ex-Mayor C.S. Denny and Dr. Wright Talbot, who 
gave $18,000 toward its equipment. These gentle 
men have been ably assisted by a number of philan- 
thropic women. The home now has accommod> 
tions for but nineteen, eight women having already 
taken up their abode there. It is proposed to en 
large the dormitory before the year closes. Each 
applicant must be at least sixty years of age, with- 
out means of support, friendless and a residentof 
the county for five years. The applications forad 
mission already number three times as many as the 
building can accommodate. 


The call has been issued for the second World's 
Sunday Schoo] Convention, to be held in the Expos 
tion Building, St. Louis, Sept. 46. The last three 
days of the preceding week the seventh Interns 
tional Sunday School Convention of the United 
States and Canada will be held at the same place. 
The delegates to this meeting will probably be 
chosen for the World’s Convention also, but in add} 
tion all who bring credentials from national Sunday 
school organizations in foreign lands will be ent} 
tled to seats. The program is to be so arranged as 
to confine the business to the morning sessions ané 
to make both conventions as nearly one as possible, 
Delegates whose names are sent to the entertain 
ment committee at St. Louis before Aug. 21 will 
ceive entertainment. Information on Jocal matters 
connected with the convention may be obtained 
from D. R. Wolfe, 27 Laclede Building, St. Louls, 


Mo. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The meeting last Monday evening was an unust- 
ally large one and several topics of interest came to 
the front. Mr. T. Murai, who returns to Japan this 
week after anextended course of study at Andover 
Seminary, was first introduced and spoke a few im- 
pressive words regarding his appreciation of Amer- 
ican advantages and his purpose to carry back 
his native land simple and vital Christianity. 

The plan fora Congregational exbibitat the World's 
Fair got a quick and hearty indorsement, quite in 
contrast to the gingerly way in which it was handled 
at the February meeting. It was championed by 
Samuel B. Capen and his motion to appropriate $00 
from the treasury of the club was passed with hardly 
a dissenting vote, and a strong committee of seven 
was appointed to raise $1,000 more. This action 
was telegraphed to the Chicago Club in session 
at the same hour. 

The paper of the evening, read by Rev. D. P. 
Birnie, dealt with the problem of Congreg@ 
Church Extension in Boston. He sketched te 
local situation, pointing out the shiftings of pope 
lation and the need of careful study of the situation. 
The strategic points should be seized upor “4 
strong, well-equipped churches. New een 
their start should be subjected to the test br 
spection and if they approve themselves to the 
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terhood of churches should at once receive assist- 
ance from them. 

The discussion was continued by Rev, A. P. Fos- 
ter, D.D., who entered a plea for the endowment 
of down-town churches, and by Hon. C, C. Coffin, who 
massed some telling statistics that disclosed the 
rapid growth of Boston and its environs and that 
force to the front new and great problems for the 
denomination. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton urged that we could not 
glve these problems by clinging to our past, but 
the young men must be impressed into service and 
given a share in the financial management of the 
church. The stronger churches should contribute 
sme of their best young men to the weaker ones. 


LECTURES ON THE THEOLOGICAL 
SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


Prof. Frank C. Porter of Yale Seminary, who 
jast year visited eleven of the great German 
universities and met leading members of the 
theological faculties, has given recently his 
impression of the theological state of Ger- 
many in two very interesting lectures an ab- 
stract of which follows. 

There are four schools in German theology: 


The confessional or orthodox, which ad- 
heres to the creeds and accepts the Scriptures 
practically without criticism. 

The liberal, which unites Hegel and Schleier- 
macher, the one finding God in thought, the 
other in feeling, but both within. 

The mediating school of Dorner and Julius 
Miller, which built new systems seeking to 
bring together faith and science. This school 
is most felt in America, It has scarcely any 
representatives in Germany. Dorner’s system 
is thought fine, but yet to be a joining to- 
gether that is not a growing together. 

The Ritschlian school, which’is distinet- 
ively German. 





The two schools most felt are the liberal and 
the Ritschlian, and the relation these bear to 
each other is full of interest. Ritschl was a 
man of great independence. His prevailing 
characteristic was self-repression. He hada 
warm interest in religion and in it as emotion, 
not thought. He protested against the too 
easy use of religious expressions, a trifling 
with the greatest and sacred names. This 
gives usa hint for understanding his theology. 
Religion was to him a personal experience, 
yet based on an objective foundation; older 
orthodoxy had said based on a book, Schleier- 
macher sail based upon inward feeling. 
Ritschl could not go back to the book. He 
broke away from Schleiermacher, Hegel and 
the older orthodoxy and made a position for 
himself when he built upon Christ, the person 
in the book, as the one adequate foundation. It 
was new to say that theology was not an in- 
terpretation of the life present in the church 
and the believer, but in the teaching and per- 
son of Jesus. 


The growth of the historical spirit is the 


- root of what is distinctive in modern theology. 


Until the last half of the nineteenth century 
tradition and reason have been the sources for 
theology. Now the historical actuality of 
Christianity is sought and history is the way 
wit, according to both liberal and Ritscblian. 
But to the liberal history is an evolution in 
which the divine ideal gradually and ration- 
ally unfolds itself. All is natural and all is 
Supernatural. The Ritschlians, on the con- 
Wary, find revelaton in one supernatural fact, 
Christ, not in history gradually evolving. 
The ground of certainty in religion is the per- 
sonal life of Jesus, which meets us from tradi- 
tion, The certainty does not depend upon 
historical evidence, but out of the history 
Christ speaks with a force that is overwhelm- 
‘ng and that dispels all doubt. 

The Ritschlian school claim to have first 
brought to the front the reformation doctrine 
of faith. The Catholic doctrine makes faith 
'utellectual. Ritsch] insisted that this repeti- 
rave of phrases not felt in experience had no 
oree. Faith comes when God in Christ res- 
ting us becomes a fact in our lives. The in- 
ward and the outward factors meet and are 


combined only in the historic person of Christ. 
The liberals make faith too much a knowing. 
Pfleiderer finds significance not in the historic 
Christ, dut in the truths he gives. The Ritsch- 
lians insist that faith is not a knowing but 
the result of a revelation. Hence creeds are 
the product, not the source, of faith. The 
liberal would put in the place of creeds a 
Christian view of the world, the Ritschlian 
the historic Christ, and then let the believer 
interpret the world as he will. In the Ritsch- 
lian, then, the person of Christ is of supreme 
importance. The man seeking God finds in 
Christ a miraculous personal life, actual in 
history. The believer sees in Him the Son of 
God, for the experience He gives leads one to 
call Him Lord. For the liberal Christ is not a 
supernatural being, but contains a treasury of 
saving truths. ‘The human and natural in 
Him saves. For the Ritschlian the miraculous 
in Christ saves. He brings an eternal prinei- 
ple independent of history. 

The attitude these two schools take toward 
Christ determines their attitude toward the 
Bible. To the liberal it is a treasury of 
truths; to the Ritschlian it is supernatural 
because Christ is so. Yet to the latter it is 
not a Jaw book; God is the authority in re- 
ligion and is revealed only in the actuality of 
Christ, which is not proved by historical evi- 
dence but by the direct force of the picture of 
Christ which overpowers us. The worth of 
the tradition is that it offers this picture. 

Hermann says Ritschlianism will ultimately 
embrace all that is vital in German theology. 
Haupt, not himseif a Ritschlian, says Ritschl 
found the right method; that fifteen years 
hence none will call themselves his followers, 


but all will stand on his shoulders. M. 
REE Sa DS ae 


POLITIOS AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 
BY REV. JAMES H. PETTEE. 


The deadlock between government and 
House of Representatives has been broken. 
For several weeks the peace of mind of the 
whole nation has been disturbed by this par- 
liamentary fight. Every sort of maneuver has 
beentried. The last took the form of an appeal 
to the throne. Feb. 10,in reply thereto, an im- 
perial rescript was issued, which at once ended 
the controversy. The haste shown by all par- 
ties to pay reverence to the emperor’s rescript 
and obey its instructions was a marked proof 
of the unique relationship still existing be- 
tween Japan’s sovereign and his subjects. It 
was an object lesson in Oriental monarchism 
to us democratic westerners who remember 
the scant justice usually paid to a President’s 
message. 

It were idle to prophesy how long this feel- 
ing of awe and loyalty toward the throne will 
staud the wear and tear of our progressive age, 
but of its existence today there is no shadow 
of doubt. It should be said, however, that 
the message, while in the main sustaining the 
cabinet, is of the nature of a compromise. As 
one paper well puts it: ‘‘ The more clearly the 
rescript is examined the more clearly does its 
even-handed justice appear. The sovereign 
remains as far as ever elevated above the 
clashing of party weapons. The prestige of 
the throne, instead of being impaired by the 
incident, will gain by it.’ 

After an elaborate historical statement of 
the objects underlying the present emperor’s 
and his predecessor’s administrative policies, 
it emphatically condemns the small strife’ and 
wasted opportunities that disfigure the present 
relations of the legislature and the adminis- 
tration and impede the progress of the empire. 
It rebukes the Diet for attempting to legislate 
on matters outside its own province, thus sus- 
taining the cabinet in its interpretation of the 
constitution, but, for thesake of a compromise 
in semblance, orders a ten per cent. reduction 
for six years of all oicial salaries, including 
grants for the imperial household. 


This will amount to nearly two and a half 
million yen a year. The money thus saved is 
to be used, however, not for reducing the land 
tax but for building men-of-war, which the 
government considers of the highest impor- 
tance. It also commands the cabinet minis- 
ters to restore orderand furtherreforms. The 
annual budget has been reduced about two 
millions and the opposition in parliament 
have secured some other reforms and distinct 
pledges of still further changes in the line of 
improvement. The nation is pleased at the 
outcome, 

The, Japanese are nothing if not agitators. 
They look at all questions from an impersonal 
and rather theoretical standpoint. They are 
in'a greater hurry to discuss and elevate their 
ideals than to practically realize them. They 
criticise unmercifully, often forgetting that 
personal sensitiveness is frequently, if not 
usually, an accompaniment of a high degree 
of advancement and a keen sense of honor 
and. conscientious devotion. They are will- 
ing to sit-in judgment on the largest concerns 
of the universe. All this makes lively work 
for thosé who come into close toueh with 
them. Missionaries no less than’ merchants 
and officials feel this. I write this with no 
gall in my ink bottle. I thoroughly believe in 
these Yankee French of the East. They keep 
the water boiling pretty much all the time. 
That makes steam, however, and steam works 
itself off in other ways than through a whistle. 
The whistle blows here pretty continually, but 
the machinery moves and _ progress is the or- 
der of the day. We missionaries with other 
mortals, especially if foreigners, get criticised 
and sometimes abused, but, on the whole, we 
are appreciated for just what we show our- 
selves to be individually worth to the true 
progress of the kingdom. 

You may hear ramors of extreme opinions 
and radical attempts at independence, but do 
not be frightened. The Japanese do their 
thinking out loud and some ill-advised re- 
marks are sure to be made. But when every- 
thing is taken into account the Christians are 
a noble set of men and women and may be 
trusted to work out allthe problems of church 
independence and church extension which 
now trouble them. The general outlook for 
this year is certainly encouraging to all lovers 
of Christianity. 

Okayama, Feb, 25. 





AN IMPORTANT CHUROH TRIAL. 


The following cuse, as described by our Ne- 
braska correspondent, suggests several inter- 
esting points in church administration. We 
leave him to tell bis own story, only noting 
that it is remarkable that a verdict should 
have been rendered against the deacons since 
it is a well-settled principle that in all such 
cases as this appears to be a church acting in 
good faith is privileged. 





A suit has just been closed at Culbertson, 
Neb., which was brought by Rev. William 
Woolman, formerly pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Palisade, against Rev. George 
E. Taylor, general missionary for Southwest- 
ern Nebraska. In 1891 Mr. Woolman entered 
politics and became a candidate for county 
judge on the Independent ticket. This in- 
duced him to neglect his pastoral work and 
the members of the church allowed him to re- 
sign and passed the usual letter of commenda- 
tion. He went on the stump and read these 
resolutions in his speeches, saying that they 
were false, insincere and ridiculous, that the 
eburch had joined the trusts and corporations 
and had no sympathy with the down-trodden 
and oppressed. By these means he brought 
the church into contempt. The church asked 
Mr. Taylor to assist them in having the mat- 
ter adjusted. The deacons formulated charges 
against Mr..Woolman and asked Mr. Taylor 
to put them in proper form. They charged 
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the former pastor with making untruthful 
stutements about the church, displaying un- 
Christian temper and bringing the church 
into public contempt. On a Sabbath in that 
year Mr. Taylor preached morning and even- 
ing and announced at both services that at 
the close of the evening service there would 
be a meeting of the members of the church at 
which these charges would be read. At this 
meeting there chanced to be two or three per- 
sons present—but on reasonable grounds—not 
members of the church. Mr. Taylor read the 
charges by request at this meeting. The 
church called acouncil to consider them. Mr. 
Woolman was invited to be present at this 
council, but declined. The councii found the 
charges to be true. Mr. Woolman returned to 
the Methodist Church, where he had belonged 
before he became a Congregational minister. 
He sued the deacons of the church at Palisade 
for slander and in acourt claimed to be partisan 
recovered $200. The case has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

He then brought a similar suit against Mr. 
Taylor, which has just been tried. The jury 
deliberated briefly and fuund for Mr. Taylor. 
The ground was taken that the communica- 
tion was privileged. In mitigation of damages 
proof was made that the charges were true. 
The action of Mr. Taylor was claimed to have 
been that of an agent and a confidential ad- 
viser of the church, and that no action would 
lie against him. 

This case is of interest to the church at 
large. The result of these troubles united the 
Palisade church as one man, and, though most 
of the members live in sod heuses, they have 
since completed and dedicated a church cost- 
ing $1,500, on which there is no debt. Men 
who lived in sod houses gave as much as $100 
each, delaying houses for themselves for the 
sake of the church. The case shows the im- 
portance of having the church records care- 
fully kept. The records kept by the church 
clerk enabled Mr. Taylor to make clear and 
distinet proof of what was done. It also sug- 
gests how far a minister not conneeted with 
the church may assist in the settlement of 
church controversies. It has been suggested 
that, as Mr. Taylor has been at considerable 
expense as the agent of the Home Missionary 
Society, some arrangement ought to be made 
toreimbursehim. Rev. Lewis Gregory of Lin- 
coln was an important witness to show what 
was good Congregational custom and church 
polity. WwW. Q. B. 





A LETTER FROM DR. PATON. 


Having spent two months pleading the cause 
of foreign missions, and specially of the New 
Hebrides Mission, in your city and State, I 
shall feel further obliged if, in addition to the 
many kind references you have already made 
to me and my work in the Congregationalist, 
you now permit me most cordially to thank 
all the dear ministers, deacons, elders, Sunday 
school teachers and Christian friends in all 
the churches and congregations visited for the 
kind sympathy, hospitality and help they have 
given mein my tour. Had I been the brother 
of each I conld not have been more kindly 
treated, and the money returns from meetings 
and donations have been very encouraging. 
With all my heart I thank all in your State 
and America from whom I have received such 
kind help in my Master’s work, and specially 
‘* A Stranger ” for the $100, $300 and $600 given 
in envelopes at church services. 

Let me also thank all your dear mission 
secretaries, and specially Rev. Dr. Creegan, 
the field secretary, who, with John Gilchrist, 
Esq.,7 Winter Street, Boston, in care of whom 
ietters may still be sent to me, so kindly ar- 
ranged all my meetings. Their kind help 
saved me much time and anxiety, and added 
much to my success. May our dear Lord 
Jesus Christ richly reward and abundantly 


bless them all with great success in all their 
work, and give each personally an ever deep- 
ening joy in His service and in all the precious 
consolations of the gospel. 

I also praise God for what I have seen of 
the spiritual life and activity, piety and mis- 
sionary zeal of the congregations visited in 
their Sabbath schools, Bible classes and col- 
leges, and pray that such blessed advantages 
and influences may ever deepen and extend, 
leading all enjoying them to closer union to, 
and communion with, Jesus, in loving and 
serving Him and in producing much fruit by 
all, to God’s glory and America’s honor and 
joy, not only in the United States but in many 
lands, till all the people praise Jesus as their 
Saviour and the whole earth rejoices in His 
salvation. May this come soon. 

Let me also thank all who have sent resolu- 
tions to the President, Senate and Congress, 
pleading with them to unite with Britain 
in prohibiting trade in intoxicating drinks, 
opium, ammunition and firearms with the 
islands of the New Hebrides and unan- 
nexed Western Pacific islands. Great Britain 
many years ago, in the interests of humanity, 
forbade all her traders using them with the 
islanders and has pleaded with all the great 
powers to unite with herin this prohibition. 
France and Germany agreed to unite if Amer- 
ica would, but as America refused to unite 
France and Germany drew back till America 
agrees to it, for they said if they agreed before 
that it would hand the whole trade of the 
group over to the American traders among 
the remaining heathen who desire only in- 
toxicants, ammunition and firearms. Hence 
Britain has stood alune in it and placed her 
traders at a great disadvantage compared with 
those of other nations using such trades with 
the natives. 

While the churches are expending much 
precious life and neans ir giving the heathen 
world civilization, with all its blessings and 
true and lasting happiness, by the teaching of 
the gospel, it is indeed sad to see the enemies 
of Christ following in the wake of the mis- 
sionary with the body and soul destroying in- 
fluences in trade with rum, brandy, vice and 
firearms. 

Surely America, England and all English- 
speaking people should always be united by 
the closest ties, not only in all matters of com- 
mon interest but in all that is for the good of 
the world, and with God’s guidance and bless- 
ing what a power they could exercise for good 
and what evils they could prevent if so united. 
May they ever seek such a union and power 
for God’s glory and the best interests of all 
concerned, and may America’s good President 
and people soon add another crown of glory 
to her fame by uniting in the prohibition for 
which we plead in the interests of humanity, 
and save our islanders and God’s work among 
them from destruction and no longer shock 
the Christian world and incur heaven’s dis- 
pleasure by being the chief cause of the con- 
tinuance of all the evils of such trade on our 
islands and mission fields. Feeling truly grate- 
ful for all help and kindnesses, and pleading for 
their continuance to gain the ends desired and 
praying that every blessing in Christ Jesus 
may rest upon and be enjoyed by America 
and all her churches and people, I remain, 

- Yours faithfully, 
Joun G, PATON, Missionary. 
viene rane a 


The unity of the church cannot be reached 
through Christian reversion to some earlier 
type; itis to be gained, if at all, as the result 
of further spiritual growth; it is to be won as 
another victory of the Spirit.—Newman Smyth. 

ssp hiatal beagi 

Professor Drummond’s course of twelve lec- 
tures on the Evolution of Man will be given 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, »eginning April 4. 





Notices. 


radii 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgri Q 
3,-10 A. M.. Topte, Rooky Mountain Misslonae’ ie 
riences. To be opene rof. F. D. . 
College. ae . Keleey of Obe 
THE LADIES’ PRAYER MERTING, int 
Woman's Board of Missions every Friday ag ct the 


THE HEBREW MESSIANIC ASSOCIAT 
Passover memorial services in Park Street Ghee 
Boston, commencing on the evening of March 30, at 
oeteek, ané contueing ‘shoving Friday until § 
o’clock, 6 1% day 0} e first mont Nisan, from 
evening to evening. eres 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURE nized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies’ eaeey 
cunpites and candidates for torates. adress Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass,” 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL Alp, 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 











STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 


Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, 
Tennessee, Nashville, Thursday Anare” 
Texas é Thursday, April, 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, Apri! 18, 
Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, “ May 2 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4, 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio Toledo, Tuesday, May 9, 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9, 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, } ay 10 
Illinois Monday, May lj. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16, 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16, 
owa, Muscatine Tuesday, May Ib, 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesda » May 17, 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, Ms a. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June i 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 2, 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Key. Edwin B, 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congresteoee! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing. 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 8 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago Tl. William ft Hub , 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in. Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOCIETY.~ 
J. A. Hamilton, See.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., C ngregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY_SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. @. A. Building. Dona 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
x. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 

ty 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening stre 
—Latest United States Government 
Report. : 

Royal Baking Powder (o., 

106 Wall St., N. ¥. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Presbyterian and Congregational societies at 
Clinton, Io., seek out persons who have been arrested 
and seek to help them to lead better lives. 

The society in the First Church at Tacoma, Wn., 
reports the first Serooby chapter on the Pacific 
coast, which has maintained an average attendance 
of 150. 

The Model Constitution has lately been translated 
into Bulgarian by a society formed at Monastir last 
November and into Siamese for a society lately or- 


ganized at Bangkok. Another society recently re- 


ported as formed on missionary ground is that con- 
nected with the station occupied by the American 
Board at Fuerte, Mexico. 

More than one hundred new societies are being 
enrolled every week and at the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the trustees of the United Society General 
Secretary Baer reported that there were 3,400 junior 
societies The “‘ hospital committee” is finding 
place in many junior societies. One line of work is 
to collect dolls that have been cast aside as broken 
The boys of the society gather and mend the dolls 
and when the repairs have been made they are taken 

children in hospitals. 

The Junior Society of Williston Church, Portland, 
Me., has lately presented the church with a fine 
copy of the Revised Version for pulpit use. The 
city union of Cleveland, O., where the convention of 
"04 is to meet, now includes 109 societies. In quitea 
number of churches where circumstances call for 
special efforts in behalf of boys and young men the 
methods of the Boys’ Brigade and the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip have been combined with 
those of the Christian Endeavor Society by forming 
Christian Endeayor Boys’ Brigades and Brother- 
hood committees in Endeavor Societies. In Iowa 
the brigade work has been especially closely identi- 
fied with Endeayor Societies; the constitution of the 
brigade making membership in an Endeavor Society 
a condition of membership in the brigade. 





Dr. Clark reached Madura when the annual meet- 
ing of the mission was being held. In connection 
with the mission he found nine societies lately 
formed, including a young men’s society in the East 
Gate Church, a society in the girls’ boarding school 
anda junior society in the same school. Members 
of the society in the school asked to be allowed to 
g0 without cocoanut in their curry, of which they 
are especially fond, in order that they might give 
the price to missions. In the weekly reports of 
work given by the members in one society in India 
some told of preaching on railroad trains, and it ap- 
peared that during one week about forty members 
had carried the gospel to nearly eleven hundred 
people. On Dr. Clark’s arrival in the country the 
Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in America 
Unanimously adopted resolutions heartily weleom- 
ing him and commending Christian Endeavor. The 
_— of the society is to be translated ipto 

il, 








Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BUNYAN—BAKER—In Colchester, Ct., March 1, by 
Rev. C. F. Weeden, assisted by Rev. L. H. Bunyan, 

Edward Thompson 3unyan of Sunbury, O., and Lil- 
lias H. Baker, daughter of Deacon and Mrs. Alden A. 
Baker of Colchester. 

KEEP—HENDERSON—In Merrimack, N. H., March 22, 
y Rey. G. E. Hall, D.D., of Dover, Rev. E. A. Keep 
and Lena A. Henderson. 


ag ~ Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
tonal line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
Money should be sent with the notice. 














FITCH—In Newbury 

Newburyport, March 21, Mary Lunt, widow 

¢ Rey. E. T. Fitch! D.D. formerly professor of the- 

ume in Yale College, aged 90 yrs., 4 mos. 
EWIS—In Lowell, March 25, Mrs. Lewis, mother-in- 
Ww of Rey. G. F. Kenngott. 

HRCOLN—In Worcester, Charles A. Lincoln, aged 68 
= Je was a member of Plymouth Church since its 
piganization, —— as its deacon and being prom- 

- ent in local denominational activities. 

HAUEL—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 23, John S., son of 
Hy 4 obert and Lucy A. Samuel of Brewster, aged 


TURNER—In Portland, Me., March 18, Anna Curtis, 
oungest daughter of the late Roscoe W. and Anna F, 
¥ er, aged 9 yrs., 6 mos, 
Coney in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1892, M. Maria 
WooDMAr of Moses Raymond Whitney. 
MAN—In Brooklyn, N.Y., March 24, Sarah A. 
(Copland). wife of Jonathan Cail Woodman. 


ni MARY E. STOWELL, 

. Stowell died in Worcester, Mass., Feb. 9, aged 45 
ps feat and 12 dys. She was born into the amily 
the Con’, Rev. Abijah Stowell when he was pastor of 
thou mepreeational church in Perry, Me. She was a 

ghtful child and was wisely reared. After gradu- 

m the Bridgewater Normal School she went to 
Bon: Mass., where she studied Professor Bell’s 
peech Method for Deaf Mutes and for twenty 


years devoted herself to teaching mutes, closing her 
work in Elmira, N.Y. About a year before her death 
she went to Bermuda in search of health. She returned 
last May but was not able to take up her work. She lin- 
— between hope and fear until January, when it 
came apparent to her friends that she was near her 
end. Her sufferings were intense as well as protracted, 
but through them all she was calm, courageous and 
patient. When told that the physicians could give no 
more hope she closed her eyes for a moment and then 
said, ‘‘God makes no mistakes.” She waited patiently 
for His call, frequently caving “Thy will be done,” and 
when it did come she fell asleep breathing the prayer 
which Jesus taught His disciples. She made every ar- 
rangement for the funeral and was content to know that 
her body would rest beside her father and mother and 
that her spirit would return to God who gave it. Her 
beautiful face, which had been growing more beautiful 
with the passing years, was the index of her Christian 
character. For thirty years she had been a professed 
disciple and her profession was full of mean nk. She 
was tenderly laid in her place in the city of the deadin 
Winchendon, Feb. 13, just five years after the burial of 
her mother. She leaves as the only surviving member 
of the family a sister, Mrs. Clinton J. Smith of Keene, 
N.H. It is a mystery that one so beautiful, so fitted for 
usefulness and so devoted to her work should be taken 
so early. But her faith is ours also, ‘God makes no 
mistakes.” H. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE WARREN. 

Josephine, the beloved wife of Rev. Edgar L. Warren, 
died in Claremont, N. H., March 15, of puerperal fever, 
aged 26 years, 5 months, 10 days. Beautiful in person 
and character, an earnest and devoted Christian, see- 
ing the good in every person and in every situation, 
winning those about her first to herself and then to the 
Saviour by the beautiful spirit of love which she always 
exhibited. the memory of her sweet life will long abide 
as a precious inheritunce and heaven will have more 
significance because she is among its inhabitants. 


Notices. — 


THE quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in the chapel of Union Church, cor- 
ner Columbus Avenue and West Newton Street, Tues- 
day, April 4, at 3 o’clock. Addresses are expected from 
Mrs. E. S. Hume and Mrs. Karmarkar of Bombay, and 
an address ly, India, illustrated by the stereopticon, 
by Mrs. Joseph Cook, 

ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary, 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for ontgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

G#ORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 








A GREAT SENSATION.—Pain isa sensation—health 
is more the lack of it. This fact is often overlooked 
by sick people, who demand, first of all, that a 
remedy shall produce a great sensation. This fact 
often militates against the triai of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen’s Compound Oxygen. When people learn 
that its base is the air we breathe and that it is 
introduced to the system like common air, through 
the lungs (and, unlike common medicine, through 
the stomach), they are skeptical. Nevertheless, 
over 60,000 people have concluded that what keeps 
us alive is able, when greatly enriched with ozone, 
to make us more alive, i. ¢., restore the weakened 
system. They have, therefore, been led to try the 
simple means and have found the blessed result. 
This is the best sensation of all. Who are they? 
Where are they? What had they? If you are 
really interested inquire of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 





Hood’s Cures 


Scrofula in the Eyes 
Partial Darkness 8 Months 


Sight and Perfect Health Restored 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Bradford, Mass. 





“About 4 years ago my little girl, Eva, whe 
was then 4 years old, had a scrofula trouble 
with one of her eyes. For 8 months she had te 
keep it bandaged from the light. We tried 
everything the best medical advice would 
suggest for two years, keeping her out of 
school all that time, but nothing appeared te de 
her a particle of good. We feared that she 
would entirely 

Lose the Sight of the Eye 
One day I read of a little girl suffering simflarty 
who had been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
decided to let her try it. She seemed 
when she had taken the first bottle, so I’ 
another. And when she had finished 
three bottles she was completely cured, and 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


. at the end of two years, not having shown any 


return of the trouble we are sure that 


The Cure is Permanent 
We feel indebted to Hood's Sarsaparilla for the 
good it has accomplished.” FRANK BERAwW, 
Central Avenue, Bradford, Mass. 

Confirmed by Colby Bros. 

“We are well aqguainted with Frank Beraw 
and have been for stveral years. We have full 
equtidence in what he states of Hood’s Sarsapa- 

gh A Eg 
e 
IBY ‘Bros., Bradiord, Mass. 


D’s PiLLe6 cure Constipation by restoring 
peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 














A Badge of Luxury. 




















There is nothing that can take the place of a 
Brass Bedstead for the Guest Room of a house. 
It is almost a patent of pedigree, like old silver 
a8 on the table, or family portraits on the walls. 

It is always in complete harmony with any style 
A of furnishing. : vi) 
country, on a straw floor or the heaviest Wilton 
carpet, it is never out of place. 
It lasts a lifetime and its beauty is perpetual. 
No surface is so rich as polished brass, 
stead is so clean. 


Summer or winter, in town or 


No Bed- 
There is always a slight odor 


to woodwork, but brass realizes the ideal of per- 
fect ventilation, cleanliness and beauty combined, 


We have a new Brass Bedstead as low as $19. 


The veriest apostle of pocket prudence cannot 


hesitate at such a figure. 


It is remarkable value for the price. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is yet very early to talk about crops, but 
in addition to the problems of gold exports 
and a depreciating currency this country is 
threatened with another serious question later 
in this year—the disposition of superabundant 
crops. At present there is a tremendous 
amount of wheat in sight at all the principal 
points of storage. It is difticult to see what 
final use all that wheat can be putto. Europe 
is taking it freely, yet not half fast enough. 
It certainly is not needed for home consump- 
tion. Prices are already the lowest ever 
known. A new crop is approaching. The 
outlook for that new crop is not particularly 
brilliant, yet it is not especially poor. Eu- 
rope sends indications of at least average 
harvests in 1893, while India is the enly im- 
portant place from which the reports are not 
good. With prices for wheat already so low 
it will be a positive evil to have another large 
crop—perhaps not a permanent eyil, for it is 
hard to argue such from the abundance of 
nature, yet a temporary evil because of the 
great disturbance of prices of one of our prin- 
cipal products. Excessive crops at low prices 
have told their story in the South in the past 
two years; it is to be hoped that the West 
will not have to undergo a similar experience. 

So distinguished a business man and thinker 
as C. M. Depew states that he looks for unex- 
ampled prosperity for this country between 
May and December. He had chietly in mind 
when making this statement the stock market 
and railroad interests. Yet these two great 

‘departments of activity cannot well prosper 
as he expects unless they are backed by very 
general good business. 

The money markets are somewhat easier. 
The national treasury is strengthened in its 
gold fund. Importations are large yet good 
judges expect them to decrease. Our exports 
are large as to volume, but values are very 
low. It is to be expected that gold will be 
exported at times between now and July 1 in 
considerable amounts, and large shipments 
will revive anxiety as to our currency. There 
is soon to be felt in our foreign exchange mar- 
ket another and a new influence—the tide of 
travel to the Chicago fair. In ordinary years 
American tourists go abroad in large numbers 
and are estimated to spend abroad annually 
somewhere between fifty and one hundred 
millions of dollars. Certainly there will be a 
much less sum spent this year in this way, dnd 
by so much our annual requirements abroad 
will be lessened. And, on the other hand, it 
is very reasonable to expect that the tide of 
foreign travel to this country will result in 
the expenditure here of a very large amount 
of European money—sowme estimate it as high 
as $100,000,000. Grant that such a sum is too 
high, there still remains the fact that Europe 
will be indebted to us in this way to the ex- 
tent of many tens of millions. Here is another 
factor which will tend to diminish our gold 


exports later on. 
—— 


REPORTING DR. BROOKS. 


Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian 
Register, writing a letter to that journal from 
under the shadow of the Parthenon, gives 
most interesting incidents of his attempts to 
report Phillips Brooks stenographically.. He 
says, What upon reflection must impress every 
reader with its truth, that 


While it was a task of immense difficulty 
to report him, there was, for me at léast, 
a great inspiration in the matter which was 
reported. If there is anything which, from 
twenty-five years’ experience as a stenog- 
rapher, I may say takes the spring out of 
one’s fingers and the electricity out of the 
brain it is to have the conviction forced 
upon you by every sentence of a speaker 
that his words are not worth taking down; 
and, if there is anything that can give alert- 
ness to the mind and swiftness to.the 





fingers it is the conviction, growing as the 
address proceeds, of the value of what has 
been uttered and of what is yet to come. 
And, when to this is added the responsible 
thought that this address will be lost to the 
world unless you preserve it, the motives 
for strenuous exertion in reporting Dr. 
Brooks were of the strongest. 
as edd. eae 
Heat and animosity may sharpen the 
wits, although they rarely do; they never 
strengthen the understanding, guide the 
judgment or improve the heart.—Landor. 





STARVED to death in the midst of plenty. Un- 
fortunate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. 
Infants thrive physically and mentally when prop- 
erly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant food 
obtainable. Grocers and Druggists. 


CATARRH in the head is undoubtedly a disease of the 
blood and as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect cure. ood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and it has cured many very severe cases 
of catarrh. It gives an appetite and builds up the 
whole system. 


Hoop’s PILLS act especially upon the liver rousing 
it from torpidity to its natural duties, cure constipa- 
tion and assist digestion. 

A GREAT CR TURE FREE.— Mr. John Lewis Childs of 
Floral Park, N. Y., the well-known seedsman and florist, 
has issued a ors "beautiful stipple lithograph painting 
of Gladiolus Childsi, size 16x33 inches, in 18 colors, show- 
ing several spikes of bloom. It looks like a superb oil 
painting, and is really one of the finest things ever 
produced in floral art, and is well worth a dollar to any 
one. Mr. Childs will, ‘however, mail it free of charge 
to any of our readers who send him 10 cents for postage 
and packing. 








You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘senate. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationciist. 


Safe [nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-27% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the income 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. (Cash capital paid in February Ist, 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 per share. 
H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 

« Everything considered, I can assure you that, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
CO. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me almost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than sage and profitable.” 











Fer further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos.7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Photo- 
graphs can be seen. 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 





Mass, Real Estate (y 


246 Washington St., Boston, 


Dividends Per Cent, 
PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 





Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities, 

Authorized Capital - - = 82,000,009 

Capital paid in - - + - ++... 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Pald Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890, 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for new illust 
phiet. metal one 


MUTUAL HOME | 
IMPROVEMENT C0. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000 


wet a guaranteed by asset 


amounting to morethan 
in assets for every g1J 
certificates. On these certificates +4 pay! 6 Fr threes 4 


annum, payable semi-annually. 
URNS ot rs 1 ys} 
ors inay elees, 


issued for terms 
s ars, as invest- 

he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the TT of the 


term the principal — together IF SEN TT0 U8 


with its PRO RATA share of one- 
half of the profits, is returned on the NT TO of 
the certificates. Address 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT C0., 
161 La Salle Street, - - - CHICAGO 


99S 59495 5258 


ye ar a Great Coupuiaal 

Something about Farms, Stock Ranches, Timber 
Lands, Precious Metals, Iron, Coal, Building 8 
Water Power, Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 
Business Chances in Growing Towns and 
along the new and short trans continental line of 
the Great Northern Railway, in publications sent 
free by 

F. IL. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul. Mina. 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm property; 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt an 

service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 
estate at its full market value. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company. 
67 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass, 


SAFEST oF Aut INVESTMENTS 


couy BONDS»: 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


Ki. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 














Teme orwih nt 





aaw YORK. CHICACO. 
5s THE BEST FIELD FoR 
~ In the United States 
Fae a boty of Portland is ahead of any city a -| 


United riucn ewe yD tse poe Wholesals t 
1Su1, ei38.121-000, ee ital. 615 het 368.00 Bwidings 


ed J 
e havea 
now under constructio tue Es 


for the employment of ¢ i int 
0 n, te ites and cmalla ‘amounts, cash or monthly 


pacer ios of es 6% and epwarde, ately 
profitable. Send for full information 
S-, erences. Eugene D. White & Co., Portiasd,Ow 


° 





Oe into eaten » 7 and is 
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% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ». ae ‘a 


Send for references. HIGH n 
Address Tacoma Seuceves: Con acon, 








WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 


Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than ®2,500,000 of Mort , ~j are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and 
ital “ot guarantees Safety and Hesponsibility. Charges re 


clients. Our Cash Ca 
Send for Circulars and references. 
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THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Reoums 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


178 Devonshire St., Bostos, Mase 
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Piigrim Hal! was well filled last Monday morning 
and in the audience were a number of Free Baptists 
who had come to listen to a paper on the Union of 
the Congregationalist and Free Baptist Denomina- 
tions, by Rev. C. A. Vincent, general secretary of 
Free Baptist missionary societies. Mr. Vincent 
pointed out the good results that would come to the 
Christian Church as a whole from such a union. 
added numbers and resources would bring multi- 
plied power. The example of union between these 
two denominations would have great effect in has- 
tening the union of other religious bodies. The 
world outside the churehes would be moved by the 
example. A united Protestantism is the great need 
of our time and this would be an important step in 
tbat direction. Much financial gain would follow 
in the administration of benevolent societies. 
Ybere can be no good reason why different denomi- 
nations holding substantially the same doctrines 
should struggle on alone. 

Especially the Free Baptist churches would be 
advantaged through the union in breadth of view 
and in courage for work. Many of the ministers 
feel that the reasons for separate existence are pass- 
ing away and they are simply holding on and wait- 
ing. Advantages would accrue also to Congrega- 
tional churches in deeper religious fervor and evan- 
gelistic vigor. 

Mr. Vincent named the four conditions of organ- 
eed union laid down by the National Congrega- 
tional Council: common evangelical doctrines, Con- 
gregational polity, open communion and liberty and 
charity in other matters. These, he thought, would 
be acceptable to Free Baptists if the last was to be 
broadly interpreted. There had been some hesita- 
tion because this last condition had not been ex- 
plained by Congregationalists. 

The present obstacles to organized union are love 
for the denominational name, associations and his- 
tory, the administration of trast funds limited by 
conditions, narrow-mindedness, convictionsand fear 
tolead in steps toward union. Mr. Vincent thought 
from correspondence with leaders in his denomina- 
tion that one-third would favor union with Congre- 
gationalists on just conditions, one-third would 
prefer union with Baptists, one-sixth would prefer 
to remain by themselves on the ground that Free 
Baptists have a work of their own to do for the 
kingdom of God, and that the remaining one-sixth 
would not unite with another body under any cir- 
eamstances. a | 

The paper suggested that a temporary federation 
might be effected by which home and foreign mis- 
sions may be carried on with consultation between 
the societies of the two’ denominations, looking 
w the union of these societies; interchange and 
oversight of members removing from one church to 
another, and the interchange cf pastors. These 
might be steps toward final union to which the move- 
ment of the times is tending. ¥ 

Several ministers of both denominations discussed 
the question. Dr. Quint gave an outline of the his- 
tory of the Free Baptist denomination, showing that 
the reasons which justified its organization at the 
@art no longer exist. The division which was then 
called for is not now necessary. If a Free Baptist 
shurch should ask to join one of our conferences it 
would no doubt be welcomed. Both denominations 


"af now at one as to the doctrines of the gospel, and 


We should allow large liberty of method. Rev. C.J. 
Ryder and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin suggested that Congre- 
gationalists often mean by infant baptism simply 
the public consecration of children to God, but that 
they do not regard it as a sign of regeneration. 
Congregationalists would be willing to administer 
baptism by immersion or pouring or sprinkling, as 
andidates should prefer. 

Free Baptist pastors present spoke favorably of 
‘tion as likely to come in time, but suggested that 
more definite proposals from the larger body would 
be expected as preliminary; that it would not be 
telf-respecting for Free Baptists to seek to join Con- 
sregationalists, The altogether friendly And cor- 
dial spirit manifested on both sides seemed to prom- 


fe acertain if gradual approach to closer relations 
between them. 





Tax annual clearance sale of Jones, McDuffee & 
~~ occurs this week. Their seven floors of 
and glass attract citizen and stranger, as the 


Modern china-store is to the family what the book- 
More is to the student. 


ow is the time to buy your spring hats. The 
P is recognized by all to be the best and most 

hat made. The style of hat this season is 
ee and not conspicuous. Jackson & Co., 
Tremont Street, are the sole agents in Boston for 


builders use only the best materials—lumber, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
e es the construction of a building; they employ 
only the best workmen and pay the best 


wages; they get better = for their work than ‘their less careful competi- 
est contracts ; 


tors, and always get the 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


of the following standard brands: 
** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAU MAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New. York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


* These brands of Strictly Pure White Leadjand National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Colors. 


Off the hinge:--- 
(Not sure of the time, or what to do with it.) 


You sag and creak at every 
move, and fail to make connections. 
Fortune declines to enter. This 
might all be different :—time and 
money at command and ‘life going 
smoothly—by the help of a new, 
quick-winding Waterbury. 

A reliable, handsome watch, that 
every member of the family should 
carry, and can afford to. it is 
stem-winding and setting and has 
all the improvements. 


It is made in various styles, to 
suit every taste and purse, for 
ladies, business men, and young- 
sters. Nexttime your high-priced 
watch is being ‘‘doctored’’ sub- 
stitute this. All jewelers keep it, 3° 


The Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED, 


LAWTON & CO., 





22 Vesey St., New York, 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY mission 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER MPr’o. CO X No 1132 La Crosse Wis. 














OnA LeveL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Iliustrated Catalogue to any address. 
‘Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 





they paint their work with ‘ 


“KENTUCKY bs wares 
**FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**‘SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER " (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


sufficient to tint 





1 Broadway, New York, 
WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 
Send 8c. for postage on 100 samples, deduct it when 


ordering.” Good ty ye from 2c. to lc. a roll. 
F. H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. I. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 

. soldat the same 
A price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We °*es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35 ; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











GOLUMBIAS 


Thére cannot be a/||! |) ||| 
perfect bicycle — the})))))|) 
man who says he) 


makes a perfect bi- || HTH 


cycle—well, he is mis- || | Hy 
‘taken —C olum bias}))||||//) 
are sound — they are/|| 
simply the lightest, | 
strongest and hand- 
somest bicycles of the 
day. 

Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. Pone Mfg. ||| ||| 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, ||| 
Hartford. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE STRAINED SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


A Connecticut pastor who has but recently 
returned from missionary service in Turkey 
sends the following, which relates to the diffi- 
culties which our mission workers are now 
encountering : 


In order to fully appreciate the significance 
of recent events we need to bear in mind that 
the Turkish empire 1s a bundle of different 
nationalities, each having separate govern- 
ment recognition and each jealous of the others ; 
that the p retemert ey though inferior in num- 
bers to the Turks, are daily prospering at the 
expense of their Moslem neighbors because 
of their superior business abilities; that Ar- 
menian ‘“ patriots,’’ from the safe vantage 
ground of European capitals, have for a long 
time been striving in every way to stir up 
their fellow-countrymen at home to an ap- 
preciation of their wrongs and to incite them 
to struggle for their freedom; and that, while 
the Armenians are not in any condition to 
inaugurate this struggle, the Turks have ob- 
tained an exaggerated idea of the extent and 
importance of the movement and are ready to 
see signs of defection and impending revolu- 
tion on every hand. For many years the dis- 
covery of “ political cases”? has been of fre- 
quent occurrence and has been utilized quite 
largely by unscrupulous officials as a most 
excellent opportunity for establishing a repu- 
tation for zeal in the interests of the sultan 
and, at the same time, has furnished them 
with anew means of replenishing their private 
nurses. The “suspect,” if poor, was exiled or 
feaaulched in prison, in demonstration of the 
activity and vigilance of the local govern- 
ment; if rich and able to pay for his release, 
he became an illustration of the magnanimity 
of the ruling power. This little game has 
been for a long time exceedingly amusing and 
profitable for the officials who were in a posi- 
tion to fully enter into the humor of it. 

East Windsor. WitiiaM F. ENGLIsH. 


HE DOES NOT PLEAD FOR CANADA. 


What a bitter cry is Rev. Thomas Hall’s 
letter in the issue of Feb. 9: ‘‘Our English 
brethren have almost deserted us,” etc. 
believe that the Colonial Missionary Society 
still sends help to Canadian Congregational 
churches as heretofore, and that some time 
ago it increased _ its liberality, and Mr. Hall 
himself visited England not such a long time 
since and was handsomely treated by the 
English brethren, according to his own re- 
ports in the Canadian Independent. 

The fact is ‘‘the English brethren” are do- 
ing and have yet to do a great work at home, 
especially in the rural districts, and have 
during some years thrown themselves with 
great energy into the breach, and what with 
the great London Missionary Society on their 
hands and with somewhat limited resources 
they do not feel at liberty to send large sums 
into a new country as prosperous as Canada. 
What Canadian Congregationalism most wants 
is leaders not rulers. They are being ruled 
to death politically. Congregationalism is a 
brotherhood, and if Canada had a few leaders 
there would not need to be such a cry for aid. 
At least, she would feel she had something 
to live for. 








MEADE & BAKER'S 
'Cy.N-4-{0) ale 
‘MOUTH WASH 


It preserves the teeth 

and keeps thegums 
ina sound and 3 
healthy condition 





A Cold, Cough or Sore 
Throat, which might be cured 
by a simple remedy like Brown’s 
BroncnuiaL Trocues, if neg- 
lected, may result in a chronic 
Throat Trouble. For Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Consump- 
tiveS~Coughs, the Troches 
are beneficial. 





However, your own Home Missionary So- 
ciety has very loud calls for help in your own 
country. Much land is to be possessed. Any 
one traveling over your country and finding 
whole communities entirely destitute of any 

ospel, where people are hungering for the 
Go. of life, would see the great need of 
extended missionary work. I was stopping 
a while ago at a hotel in a small community, 
where there was no opportunity for worshi 
within fourteen miles. I suggested to the land- 
lady my desire to hold a meeting. It was held, 
with quite a number of boarders and visitors 
present, and a very precious season it was 
seemingly toall. ‘O,’ they all said, ‘if you 
would but come again.”” AN ENGLISHMAN. 


OO — 


I have had many people resort to me for 
confession. The confession of every sin that 
I have ever known or heard of, and of sins so 
foul that I never dreamed of, has been poured 
into my ear, but no one person has ever con- 
fessed to me the sin of covetousness.— Xavier. 





JAS. Cc. WILSON Patentee and Man 
14 West 234 St., New York. — 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for tllustrated catalogue, 























ROLLING PARTITIONS : 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, ; 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 8 





Clearance Sale, China and Glass ¥ 


























8 
As is our practice at this season, after our annual ‘‘ stock-taking,” we mark down 0 
to close out many odd pieces and remnant lots of fine Porcelain and Cut Glass, in order : 
to keep our stock fresh and make room for Spring importations; much of the ware in this } 
sale is less than package cost, and is sold for no fault. The marked down sale will begin 
Monday, March 27. Visitors will find the wares assembled, viz: “ 
On Tables Nos. 7, 9 and 12, Main Floor, Chinaware. : 
Na * a 
On Table No. 19, Main Floor, Decorated Bedroom Sets. 
On Tables Nos. 6 and 8, Glass Department, Glassware. : 
Na s s A ( 
On Table No. 4, in Dinner Set Department, Dinner Sets and pI 
Course Sets. . 
On Table No. 3, on Gallery, Rich Lamps and Shades, and re 
On Table No. 11, Art Pottery Rooms, Rich China, Mantel Orna- tt 
ments, ete. ti 
All or any of the above will be sold at exactly ONE-THIRD OFF the lowest retail 2 
prices ever sold by us, and our retail prices, marked in plain figures, are always as low as on 
equal ware is sold for anywhere. a 
GENUINE BARGAINS to close lots and make room for Spring Importations, In- - 
spection invited. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
China, Class and Lamps, 
(20 FRANKLIN STREET. 
ORNIA GREAT 
E ’ ROC 
> DAYS ISLAND 
FROM CHICAGO, 
Variable 
Route All meals served 
Tourist tickets |. Dini 
allowing privi- |i Dining Cars. 
leges never be- Palace Drawing- 
fore accorded, 4 
can be obtained | Room Sleeping Cars 
with fulhinfor- | and Tourist Sleepers SS ‘ 
mation, upon | |. init Mecca 4 Very important changes have} 
application to —— 7 recently been made in round- 
et ae er, San Francisco | trip California tickets. ‘ we 
> . er eX- 
General Pass. | Without change, e are prepared to 0 nal 
enger Agent, I i : traordinary inducements eh 
POOH OS es Chicago facilities to intending travelers. 
< ° edaily via the FOR FULL PARTICULARS ahs hits f 
& 
North-Western Line. 
~ 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 


It is the old story; again the Reading 
Railroad is brought into treuble ee 
its ambitious effort to own and run the 
world, It wished to control all the coal 
output to its own advantage and to the 
robbery of the public and to spread all 
over New England. Hence the result.— 
National Baptist. 


If, as stated, Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet is 
to be made up of comparatively poor men 
all the better. So much gosling gabble is 
heard about the impossibility of a cabinet 
officer living on his salary and ‘‘enter- 
taining’? company that it will be refreshing 
to see a lot of men in office who know that 
they are not appointed nor paid to give tea- 
parties. — The Pilot. 


Preludes” or ‘‘ ante-sermon talks’’ will 
not succeed in this town. They are either 
intended as a sensational antecedent to the 
sermon or they are meant to comprise topics 
that a sermon cannot properly treat. A ser- 
mon should require no such antecedent. 
Sunday in a church should be marked by 
nosuch topic. If a clergyman cannot put 
his “‘prelude’’ stuff into his sermon he 
should not take it into his pulpit at all. The 
obliviousness of preachers now and then to 
good form is becoming notable. A chair on 
the proprieties should be established in every 
theological seminary.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


It seems to be high time for some person 
of authority in the city to pay attention to 
the indecent literature that is printed here 
and offered for sale without any attempt at 
concealment. Periodicals printed within 
the last few days have been laid upon our 
desk which rival in indelicacy both of letter- 
press and illustration any that the Paris 
market affords. A law was passed at Albany 
afew years ago, which we think is not yet 
repealed, forbidding the exposure for sale 
on the news-stands of ‘‘ flash ’’ literature. 
If this law has been strictly enforced at any 
time the public have not been aware of it. 
Not only are the old illustrated papers of 
notorious names still published, but new 
ones have come into the field, which, under 
a harmless title, even seek entrance into 


the reading-rooms of respectable clubs.— 
New York Evening Post. 





THE following letter was written by C. C. Bitting, 


D.D., Bible and Missionary Secretary of the Amer- |. 


ican Baptist Publication Society of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to a physician friend, concerning the New Ster- 
lingworth Sanitarium which he had investigated : 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 9, 1892. 


Dear Doctor: I promised to write you a candid 
account of facts and impressions about the Sterling- 
worth Sanitarium. Remember that this was wholly 
my own idea for information and benefit of friends; 
that I had no personal acquaintance with any officer 
or patient then at the institution; that I inclined to 
discredit the reports, held my judgment indepen- 
dent and paid my own expenses. 

The institution is at Lakewood, a healthy, popular 
and beautiful summer resort on the southwest shore 
of Lake Chautauqua, and about five miles from 
Jamestown, N.Y. The drainage of the village is 
perfect, it has the purest of water, electric lights 
and is connected by electric street railway with 
Jamestown. 

Allis kindness. Each case is examined and care- 
fully studied as « physician worth trusting would 
do. Treatments, therefore, differ with the habits, 
conditions, complications and peculiarities of pa- 
tients. No two are precisely alike. 

Separately and together, the physicians, chemist 
and president assured me that the simplicity and 
innocence of the components of each antidote would 
astonish me, and that no risk or danger exists if 
these remedies are properly administered. They 
declared their willingness to make these statements 
under oath, if needful. Patients are thoroughly 
examined before acceptance. 

These remedies are not the result of theories or 
blind rs ager pone nor of a moment, but of close 
observation, of study, time and testing, and were as 
surprising to these gentlemen, at first, as they are 
to any of us, The proofs are in the performances, 
incredulous as we may be. Seeing the rescued re- 
minded me of the incredulous Pharisees over the 
man born blind whom Jesus cured. They could not 
credit the fact and the man could not explain the 
remedy, but he could say,‘ This one thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.”” _I do not pre- 
tend to explain it. I say what I saw and heard, 
and say it for the hope and rescue of humanity. 

Much could be said of the kindness and character 
of the officers, of the patients and of the surround- 
ings. I wonder, but here is evidence that I cannot 
refuse or ignore. It points to hope where we have 
despaired. Families and homes may be glad. To 
tell of it seems to me a duty, and asa message of 
benevolence and Christianity. I believe that physi- 
cians should commit their patients to this treat- 
ment if failing ina cure at home. I have written, 
as I believe, only the truth, but not all. I do not 
comprehend more than the facts and these make me 
wonder. I believe that good and a cure will come 
from the attendance of N—— at “Sterlingworth.”’ 

Very sincerely yours, etc., C.C. BITTING. 
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kind. Sold everywhere. 


St. Louis, 








t Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less end goes much farther than any other 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Philadelphia, 







to the enemy—Dirt. 






Give the quarter to 















your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 

















Boston, Montreal. 











SAVE DOCTOR BILLS 
and protect your family from infectious diseases by dis- 
goraing your cocoa or husk mat and buying the Hartman 
xible. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 08 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 8. 
nials mailed free. 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 


Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and ftestimo- 


~_ 





Can't be overlookeda— 
the simple truth about Pear/- 
ine. It washes clothes, paint, 
dishes—everything that can 
be washed. It cleans your 
house from cellar to attic. It 
saves you half the work, and 
most of the wear, and it in- 
jures nothing with which you 
use it. The facts about Pearl 
7ne rnake its imitators mourn ; 
she who has used it longest, 


knows best their truth. 
Beware of imitetions. 248 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 





**a HEALING WONDER." 


omfo 
Dowder 


Old People Suffer 
when the skin is affected. The 
joints puff out, and are tender; 
small abrasions appear, which smart 
and burn; and often, where nothing 
unnatural appears, there is burning 






and itching. Comfort Powder 
affords complete relief. 
“T am 76 years old. I con- 


tracted skin poisoning in the army, 


and have suffered terribly from 
chafing and itching. I tried many 
remedies, but Comfort Powder 


alone gave me complete relief.” — 
James R. Howarp, Linden, Mass. 
ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap For 


The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient, 
and Curative. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
alithe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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EDUCATION. 

—— Mr. E. A. Goodnow has recently given 
$10,000 te Drury College at Springfield, Mo., 
to be used to erect a dormitory for young 
women students. The late David Prouty of 
Spencer left $15,000 for this college. 

—— Rev. J. W. Gunn, who for the last four 
years has labored heroically to build up the 
Congregational church in Steamboat Springs 
in northwestern Colorado,.is now. projecting 
an academy which shall furnish to Routt 
County, itself as large as the whole State of 
Connecticut and rich in agricultural and coal 
resources and having already a population of 
3,000, the only opportunity for an education 
beyond that of the district schools. 

— Though President William G. Sperry 
of Olivet College has been in Michigan hardly 
two months, he has already made a marked 
impression in the college and beyond it. The 
Detroit Congregational Club gave him a royal 
welcome in February. He preached in March 
in the First Church, Gran2 Rapids, and during 
Rev. C. T. Brown's absence is supplying Olivet 
Church. He has engagements at two local 
associations in April and will address the 
State Association in May. Meanwhile, affairs 
at the college are looking up, and stadents 
and faculty grow enthusiastic over the bright 
prospects. The old president’s house is to be 
turned into recitation rooms for the music 
department and President Sperry has raised 
$2,600 towards a new president’s home, The 
inauguration at Commencement will be a great 
occasion. 

—=— The fifth session of the Georgia Chau- 
tauqua at Albany, Ga., is to open April 2.4 As 
heretofore it is in charge of Dr. W. Ai Duncan 
and Rey. A. E. Dunning, though the main 
part. of the work is being done by the citizens 
of Albany. Several prominent lecturers and 
teachers from the South and the North are 
on the program. One important feature is a 
Teachers’ Institute for both white and colored 
teachers. This is to be conducted by State 
Commissioner Bradwell, the public schools in 
the southern counties of the State being closed 
for a week in order that teachers may attend. 
The fare for the round trip between New York 
and Savannah by the Savannah Steamship 
Line is only thirty-two dollars, and those who 
wish to see Southern life and interest in a 
grem popular educational movement could 
not_ have a better opportunity than will be 
afforded by this assembly. 

—— The new catalogue of the Norwich Free 
Academy reveals gratifying prosperity of this 
important institution. Under the sagacious 
management‘ of Principal Robert P. Keep, 
Ph. D., the academy has multiplied its depart- 
ments and its educating power. It has nine- 
teen teachers, besides a number of eminent 
educators who lecture to the students in the 
normal department. The normal department, 
the art school and the manual training class 
have come into existence within the past four 
years. The Slater Memorial Hall, with its 
admirable museum, makes a natural bome for 
training in fine arts and sixty students are en- 
rolled in the day and evening classes of this 
department. The normal school, which ad- 
mits only young ladies who have completed a 
regular course in the academy, or have had an 
equivalent schooling elsewhere, reports thig 
year seventeen students, and only two of its 
forty graduates are without employment in 
teaching. The three regular courses in the 
academy evroll 271 pupils, while the entire 
number in ail the departments is 348. 





One AT LEAST.—Every family should own at 
least one brass bedstead, and its most appropriate 
disposal will be to erect it in the guest chamber of 
the house, Ten years hence, if properly cared for, 
it will look even finer than on the day of its pur- 
chase. A very beautiful pattern of brass bedsts 
can now be bought as low as $19 at Paine’s furni-+ 
ture warerooms on Canal Street. Conside its 
beanty the price is a stroug temptation to purc \ 





TRUE, EVERY WORD. 


A Realism Terrible in Its 
Intensity. 


A Story which is without an Equal in 
the World. 





The Exact Facts Told Exactly as They 
Occurred. 





Lepanon, N.H. As your correspondent I 
communicate the following remarkable story 
exactly as it came from the lady’s own lips. 
Everybody in Lebanon, N.H., knows Mrs. 
S. R. Berry well; indeed, she is a most highly 
respected resident here. The story is one 
which particularly interests every one at this 
season. 

‘‘T was in a very bad way; such trembling 
in my arms and limbs and my heart was just 
frightful, and those terrible sweeping chills 
and trembling in my limbs made me expect a 
shock or to lose the use of them completely. 

“IT could not sleep nights because my heart 
would palpitate and the chills or shaking 
would follow and I could do but very little of 
anything. 

**T eould not sit up all day but had to lie 
down a great deal, and my nerves were very 
weak and of no use. Why,I could not bear 
any noise. 

‘“ There was a terrible pain in my head, with 
burning both sides of the head, and I was 
almost a complete wreck of my former self. 

‘“No one had any hopes of my being better. 
My doctor ordered a change of everything, 
but I was not equal to moving anywhere, in- 
deed, could not walk any to speak of, only 
drag about from one room to another. 

“And such dull, heavy feelings, as if I was 
about to. meet someawful doom. All thetime 
I was depressed in mind and spirits and could 
not cheer up. 

‘‘My liver was swollen so I could not rest 
unless hot applications were used on my side 
and my kidneys were very bad. 

““In my despair I began the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and I will say that this wonderful medicine is 
the greatest blessing that ever came into a 
family. 





MRS. S. R. BERRY. 


“It has done perfect wonders for me. I 
was ‘soon on the right road to health and 
strength by its use, and I am gaining every 
day. After taking two bottles I could do 
more work than I had for over a year, and 
now I do all my housework and all my sew- 
ing. I can walk vigorously, indeed, have 
walked as far as five miles in an afternoon, 
Yes, itis true; you can ask any one here. 

“ Tcan now eat better than ever, ain strong 
again and have got back most of my former 
looks and good color. 





| 

“Tam a wonder to everybody who knows 
how weak and low I was before using this 
remedy. Our doctor met mea few days a 
and said that I was doing wonderfully, that 
my eyes were bright and that I looked well, 

“O, words are useless! I cannot tell how 
much I prize this great and blessed medicine, 
All my family join me in one loud chorus in 
saying, God bless this great health giving 
remedy! I have told every one of my friends 
far and near, and you see they cannot help 
believing, for here I am, a living witness, to 
show what has been done for me.” 

Can anything be added to this? 

The sick and suffering should certainly use 
so marvelous a health giver as this great 
remedy appears to be. Especially should all 
use it now, for it is the most excellent of all 
spring medicines to invigorate the blood, 
strengthen the nerves and regulate all the 
organs. Itis purely vegetable and harmless, 
and druggists keep it for $1 per bottle. 

Doctors recommend and prescribe it be 
cause it is the discovery and prescription of 
an eminent physician, Dr. Greene of 34 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, Mass., the successful spe- 
ialist in curing all forms of nervous and 
chronic diseases. The doctor can be con- 
sulted free, personally or by letter. 
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NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to Any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Ever discovered. Whele families can be cured at s 
triflingexpensé. A cute guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full deserip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 





REY. JOHN ALDEN, 
One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 


atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
.» Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
Nand kindred diseases, upon 
ersonal application, mail, 
Ss express or otherwise, will 
furnis Tee @ written ent by him, «1 his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
& L., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
AARNE Tee E 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
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HAIR A" SKIN. 
WN { ‘An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandraff. 
Makes the hairgrow thick and soft 
Cures eruptions and diseases of 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bratses :. 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥- 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
8&7 John St., New York, and #7 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
En- 


lic Rams, Garden 
Byes Pump Chain and i 
res, Iron Curbs, Tans 
drants, Street Washers, 
Works FouNDED 18 1932. 


ighest medal awarded them 
py te Universal ide ria 
‘rance, ‘ 
a in 1873; and 
, 


Aus 1876. 
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Ted indorsement 








of Scott’s 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes-_ 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggista. 











What Can Cuticura Do 


Ask thousands of tortured and disfigured 


little babies throughout the land. Every- 
thing that is cleansing, purifying and beauti- 
fying for the skin, scalp and blood of infants 
and childrer, the CUTICURA BEME- 
DIES will do. They afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure in the most agonizing of itching ,and 
burning eczemas. They clear the skin of the 
most distressing scaly, trusted, pimply and 
blotchy humors. They cleanse the scalp of 
dandruff, scales and crusts, and restore the 
hair. They purify the blood of simple, scrof- 
ulous and hereditary humors. Thus from a 
simple blemish to the worst case of scrofula 
they are equally successful. Everything 
about these great skin cures, blood purifiers 
and humor remedies inspires confidence. They 
are absolutely pure and may be used on the 
youngest infant. They are agreeable to the 
most refined and sensitive. They are speedy, 
eeonomical and unfailing. Cures made in 
childhood are almost invariably permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP 25c.; 


ESOLVENT, $1.00. 

Prepared by PorrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 
RATION, Boston. 

“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, mailed free. 











The Congregationalist 
FAST DAY PROOLAMATION. 


Governor Russell has appointed April 6 as 
Fast Day. The text of his proclamation fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, our pious ancestors established 
the custom of setting apart by publie author. 
ity a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer to 
God, that the whole people might thereon, in 
public and private, unite in such holy service 
and devotion to their Creator as the day, alike 
in its name and purpose, suggested ; 

And whereas long continued usage now re- 
quires the annual appointment of such a day, 
although it has ceased to be devoted gener- 
ally to the pond 2 yng of its origin, but is appro- 
priated and used as a holiday, for — at 
variance with its origin, its name and its sol- 
emn character ; 

And whereas this day is recognized in the 
statutes of the commonwealth and set apart 
as a holiday, and recent legislative action has 
decided that no change is to be made in regard 
to it; it therefore becomes my official duty 
now to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer. Accordingly, with the advice and 
consent of the council, I do hereby appoint 
Thursday, the sixth day of April next, as the 
day to be devoted to such purposes. 

It is for the people of the commonwealth to 
determine whether this shall be observed in 
conformity with the high and holy purposes 
for which it has been instituted and is ap- 
‘aspen or whether it shall be a formal fast 

xy proclamation, to which the great body of 
the community of a Christian State gives 
neither heed, support nor service. 


~ RISIBLES. _ 


The family were debating at the dinner table 
what things each would be disposed to give 
up in Lent. When the ball of conversation 
had rolled over as far as little Johnnie in the 
high chair he averred his willingness to give 
up trying to be good. 

RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO WHOMSOEVER 
IT MAY APPLY. 


Sweeter than the bulbul singing 

In sun-smitten lands of drought, 

Are the tintinnabulations of my autematic 
mouth. 

How I love its giddy gurgle, 

How I love its fluent flow, 

How I love to wind my mouth up, 

Dearly love to let it go. 

Not long ago a Newton minister, on an ex- 
change, was much flattered by the careful and 
apparently appreciative attention paid him by 
a woman in one of the front pews. After the 
service he described her appearance to one of 
the deacons and asked who she was. “Oh!” 
was the reply, ‘‘ that’s old Mrs. Blank. She’s 
stone deaf.”’ 

A small boy in a language class was asked 
to define an idiom, which he did correctly. 
Whereupon one of his classmates said with 
wide-eyed wonder, “I thought an idiom was 
a person who talks with spirits.’’ Teacher, 
and class were in doubt for a moment until 
a boy with an unduly developed head said, 
with an expression of relief, ‘‘O, he means a 
medium!” 

Ten-year-old Ethel’s expansive idea of 
wealth consists in possessing ‘ nonillions of 
dollars,” and her imaginary calculations 
never fall below this considerable amount. 
* Auntie,” she said one day, ‘‘do you know 
what I would do first thing if I had nonillions 
of dollars?’’ Auntie confessed her inability 
to guess. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Ethel, ‘I would hire 
somebody to listen to grandpa’s old stories.’’— 
Ex. 

A minister from an adjoining parish recently 
had an appointment to preach in a Connecticut 
church. He was so unfortunate as to lose 
his way and was obliged to cross fields, tear 
down fences and plow through snowdrifts, 
so that he failed to arrive till twenty minutes 
after the hour for the service to begin. He 
was so exhausted as to be almost unable to 
speak but gave out the hymn beginning, 

O, could I speak the matchless worth. 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 





trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons New York. | 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 












; 
» 
» 


AAADA A. 4.41. 4.6.6 
* COUGHS COLDS 
5 


v 
—AND— 


Asthma. 
Adamson’s Balsam Does. 












v 
What 






({ It breaks up a cold and stops a more 

x speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
¢ any other medicine. 

\\: It spares mothers much 1 anxiety 





¢ about their chiidren, 
.\] ones’ lives. 

< It cures all lang and throat diseases that 
.\) can be rearued by human aid. 

Vi It alleviz.cs even the most desperate 
v aff 









The large bottles are as they a 
v hold meet in poeien £a aay y 
fe, Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 







Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 













Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap 


and 


you will have aclear complexion. Will 


Cure 


all Skin and Scalp Diseases that can 
be reached by external application. 


hose 


bites of Black Flies, Poison by Ivy or 
Dogwood, Chapped Hands, and 


* 
Pimples. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have 


it. Send three 2c. stamps for sample to 
THE BABNEY CO., Boston, a. 








T VIOR ener from 

‘0 any person 

1 send an account of my own case, 
y 
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EASTER HATS. 


Dunlap 
Is 
Conservative 


READ :— 


‘The prevalence of the ridiculous 
wide-brimmed, low-crowned hats has 
driven the leading hatters to abjure 
the fashion poem and put out the 
most conservative shapes they have 
designed in years. .. . Thecriticism 
of the trade that ‘ Dunlap is not in it 
this year’ is, no doubt, highly amus- 
ing to the firm, who originate with 
special reference to suiting theirown 
customers and not the enterprising 
manufacturers who want to copy it.” 
—Clothier and Furnisher. 


Dunlap’s latest block is 
NOT ULTRA—does not 
cater to the genus swell 
or the cad—but is a hat 
that gentlemen of good 
taste can wear without 
being conspicuous or loud. 
It is meeting with un- 
wonted favor. 

Silks and Derbvs of 
the sole Boston agents, 


JACKSON & CO,, 


126 Tremont St., opp. Park 
St. Church. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
38 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106.paged 


Tit FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk 





THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL gor @iris. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) Biver- 
side Drive, sith and 6th Sts., New York. . 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

HOME SCHOO for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and Peneeet: trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


CHURCH | Established 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautif TALOG' 
Pe ond othe Lute i 


giving full Particulars of all our 


RGANS AND PIANS. 
Sold for CASH. or on EAS 


to suit '. 
ORGANS $35.00. PIANOS $175.00. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


és. CORNISH & C0, Rastuzsten. 
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SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


Kid Gloves. 


75 doz. of Ladies’ SHORT GAUNTLET 
GLOVES, very stylish, 


$1.00. 


We have just received a special im- 
portation of fine KID GLOVES in New 
Heliotrope, New Reds, Navysand Greens, 
with the large New Style 4-Button. 

Price for Easter week, 


$1 25 Per Pair. 
« 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 
India, China 


AND 
Florentine Silks. 


Our opening display will be a 
notable feature comprising the new- 
est DESIGNS and COMBINATIONS 
of tint and color in figured CHINA, 
ARMURE, CORAH and ORIEN- 
TAL ART SILKS with plain colors 
to match. 


FRINGES. 


Our stock consists of the very latest 
styles of FRINGES suitable for 
DRAPERIES, SCARFS, TABLE 
COVERS, etc. The color combina- 
tions match our ART SILKS. 


SNOW FLAKE CURTAINS. 


We will offer a beautiful assort- 
ment of SNOW FLAKE CUR- 
TAINS in white and cream 


grounds, soft color effects, 


These are especially adapted to summer and beach 
cottages, the general effect being cool and refreshing in 
appearance. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Boston. 


CHURCH 
, CARPETS. 


“4% 

fey In connection with our wholesale 
Ai . business we are accustomed 
id tosell CARPETS foruse 

{ 4 

Vf 

SS = 


\ in CHU RCHES at man- 
h: f | solicit correspondence, 























































\ ufacturers’ prices. We 


{ ! a 2 __— 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, aSyiSion'se., Boston. 









TREES cain; 


Shrubs, Roses, Hardy PI 
ng. pebaconennine Onder ene ees, for Spring 
B= Ni 


ELLWANGER & BARRY ‘x: 


THE BEST 

the largest 

collection 
Wise buyers me nis | in th at Country 


Shady Hill Nursery Ce., Camb 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered fy Hass, 
| s 


7 Fe TRAILING QUEEN 
N67 NY 
Mf ‘ 7 ) 
ws @ilak { 


























FUCHSIA, TRAILING QUEEK. 


This new Fuchsia is the most fascinatingly beautiful 
of ali new plants. Instead of growing erect, its branches 
are vine-like and trail down over the sides of the pot 
or basket to a length of two or three feet. ‘The flowers 
are of enormous size, buds, tubes and sepals being in- 
tense scarlet, while the corolla is a deep rich purple, 
changing to a tine crimson—flowers of both co! 
showing on a p! nt to great advantage. Plants bloom 
all the time, both summer and winter, and frequently 
show hundreds of flowers at once in enormous drooping 
clusters It is the easiest of all plants to grow, ray 
thrives in any soil or situation. It is the most beauti “| 
window plant we have. Strong plants for blooming 
once, by mail, postpaid, 8O0c. each, 2 for 50e., ; 
for $1.00. Or for only 35c. we will mail one plan 
each of this Fuchsia and the Charming Meat 
Primrose. ORDER NOW. THIS OFFER W 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Also, the 


Following Special Collections, Postpaid: 
12 Gladioli, all colors mixed, flowering bulbs. .10c. 


3 Tuberoses, New Variegated, Ta!) and Pearl og 
5 grand flowering Cacti, 5 sorts named.....-.- od 
All the above inclwling Fuchsia, Mexican Primrose, 


Catalogue for only 80c. 
OUR BRONZE BLUE oe 

of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, . 
Plants and Rare Fruits is the most beautify 
aud ae ever issued. 156 pages, hun 
Elegant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers, the 
beautiful large Colored Plates. We © = 
ines oraneere, vasienes oad egg in Fieve sod 

egetable Seeds, Bulbs an ants of ali | .T. 
rare new fruits.’ This MAGNIFICENT CAT: 
ALOGUE will be sent free to all who oi 
anything here offered. Otherwise send We. 


JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, &. ¥ 








) A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
gage enyeaen cturers of 


ULPIT 
P SUITS, 


27 SUDBUBY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 

Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 
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7, The New Sanitarium @ Health Resort 








ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 1400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 





“A dream of architectural beauty, and the embodiment of all that 


is unique, artistic, sanitary and modern in appointments and service.” 


TT" OPENING OF STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM is also the mark of an epoch 
in the history of medicine. The demonstration of a new principle in the treatment of 
CONSUMPTION and diseases of throat and lungs was here first carried out under the 
scrutiny of a commission of scientific men. That the results achieved were far beyond com- 
parison with any heretofore, known methods or climatic influences has been established. 
The staff is composed of only strictly reguiar physicians. The corps of trained nurses 
and general service are of the highest order. The treatment is entirely scientific, exclusively 
institutional and necessarily somewhat expen- 
sive. \ limited number of patients can now 
be received in order of application and accept- 
ance. :\ history of case must accompany ap- 
plication mailed, or, what is much better, be 
brought by attending physician, coming as our 
guest and investigator. For Clinical Reports, 
illustrated pamphlet or other information con- 
cerning treatment of chronic diseases in general, 
address 
STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 


Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 





r ~ 

Box 149. New York, U. S. A. 
E. L. PRISBE! B. B. HAMILTON, A. E. Persons, M.D. 

President. Secretary. Medical Director. 
CM REFERENCES: 
XG peels. . A. . tutinle, N. ¥. John Damback, M.D., seg MT, 

; : )., Buffalo, N.Y. Win. J. Cronyn, M. D., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

ft. Bradley Dorr, Buffalo, N.Y. | abana Hazeitine, M. D., Jamestown, N.Y. INGLE-NOOK. 











A pure cream of tartar powder. 


levelands ponas 


Absolutely the Best. 








The true composition is published on every label, information not given by other 


manufacturers. 


TTS FoR. 


Cleveland’s baking powder is and wholesome, as 


shown by 


pure 


Official Reports of U.S. Goyt., Canadian Govt., State of Ohio and State 
of New Jersey. 
Analyses of Henry A. Mott, Late Chemist for U.S. Govt.; E.G. Love, Ph.D., 


Late Chemist for U.S. Govt.; A. F. Underwood, Chemist for the U. 8. Govt., 1891. 


Analyses of State Chemists:—Frank L. Bartlett, Maine; James F. 
Babcock, Mass.; 


S. F. Peckham, R. I.; Wm. M. Habirshaw, Ch. of N.Y. State Agric. Soc.; 


Dr. Bennett F. Davenport, Mass.; A. H. Sabin, Vermont; 


General 8S. H. Hurst, Late Ohio Food Commissioner. 


Analyses of Professors of Chemistry :—Dr. Johnson, Yale College; 
Henry Morton, Pres. Stevens Institute of Technology; Prof Comey, of Tufts 
College; Drs. Austen and Wilber, Rutgers College; R. A. Witthaus, A.M., 
M.D., University of Buffalo, N.Y.; Dr. Genth, University of Penn.; Prof. 
Smith, Wittenberg College; W. O.Semans, Ohio Wesleyan University; E. H. 


Bartley, B. S., M. D., Long Island College Hospital. 


HOTEL x 
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OUR SITE 


COMBINES THE 





BEST ADVAN- 





TAGES OF 


LOCATION WITH 





THE BEST 


ADVANTAGES 





OF TRANSPOR- 





TATION. 


WILL OPEN APRIL 15th. 
Address: 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 


“SOUTH x SHORE.” 


FOR CHRISTIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
FOR RATES 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ 


You know what you are eating when you use Cleveland’s, 


“ITS SURE.” 


Cleveland’s baking powder is sure. Each spoonitul does ner. 
fect work. ‘‘Cleveland’s’’ is used and recommended by 


Teachers of Cookery: Mrs. Emma P, Ewing, Principal Chautauqua 
School of Cookery; Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Author of Boston Cook Sook ; Mrs, 
Carrie M. Dearborn, Principal of Boston Cooking School; Sarah 7. Rorer, 
Principal of Philadelphia Cooking School, who says: “I am convinced Cleye. 


land’s is the purest baking pow- 

der made, I bive adopted it ex- 

clusively in my cooking schools J, 

and for daily household use.” o Vit. 


Writers on Domestic Science : “‘ Emily Hayes,” The Houschold ; Mrs, 
Eliza R. Parker, Author of “ Economical Housekeeping” ; Marion A. McBride, 
The Cottage Hearth; Laura Bradstreet White, Girls’ High School, Boston; 
Marion Harland, Author of ‘Common Sense in the Household,” who says: 
“After a long and careful trial of others, I prefer Cleveland’s baking powder: 
[t is a pure cream of tartar and soda mixture, not containing alum, 
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ammonia, or any other sub- 
stance deleterious to the hu- 
man stomach.” Witon, 
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ONLY SEVEN 





BLOCKS 


TEN MINUTES 


| 


EASY WALK 
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GROUNDS 
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LAKE /ICHIGAN. 
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ASSOCIATION, 





OFFICERS. 


F. C. OVIATT, President. 
CLARENCE M. LYMAN, Secretary. 
GEORGE B. TOWNSEND, Treasurer. 
CHARLES RB. BRADLEY. Manager. 


NOW FOR YOUR 
WORLD’S FAIR VISIT. 





A ROOM CAN BE RESERVED 


City Office, Room 810 Bort Building, 


17-21 QUINCY STREET, 
- CHICAGO. 











